
Helicopter Evolution in 18 Months: The three Sikorsky helicopters in production or soon to go 
into production are shown here in a demonstration flight. Top helicopter is the R4-B, now in produc- 
tion. It will be followed shortly by the XR-6, middle, and the XR-5, at bottom. (Other helicopter 
photos on Page 15.) 


Report Soviet Agreement on U. S. Air Policy 

Russia apparently willing to specify certain 
routes which she will permit friendly nations to 
use, official sources reveal Page 34 

Form Group for Post-War Research for Armed Forces 

Charles E. Wilson to head group composed of 
four generals, four admirals and four top-ranking 
civilian scientists Page 7 

Invasion Spurs Congress on Plant Reconversion 

WPB prepares order authorizing any manufac- 
turer to acquire materials to make and test single 
models of projected post-war product Page 9 


B-29 Tests and Output as Sensational as Plane Itself 

Boeing Wichita was on heavy production sched- 
ule of Superfortresses within two years after con- 
struction of huge new plant Page 27 

U. S. Urged to Curb Air Transport Over-Expansion 

National City Bank of Cleveland sees danger in 
uncontrolled development; doubts complete ap- 
praisal can be made at present Page 31 

Strategic Air Operations Assume Global Pattern 

Huge aerial battle fleet is capable of striking de- 
cisive blows far behind battle lines to hasten weak- 
ening of enemy resistance Page 19 


■■■■ 





check this new development 


Micarta “444” — a new 

means for forming structural 
pletely cured flat sheets . . . with low-c 
ment, and dies of non-critical materials. S 
those shown can be produced easily and 
in most cases with inexpensive wood molds and 
use of a simple arbor press. Deep draws, sharp bends 
and intricate shapes may be obtained. Parts pro- 
duced are strong, stable and permanent. 

Originally developed for aircraft needs, Micarta 
“444” is being used for trim tab fairing, fuselage 
tail-wheel housings, ammunition feed chutes, and 
for many other practical applications. It provides 
characteristic Micarta properties of strength with 
lightness, and resistance to heat, cold, humidity and 
chemicals. Investigate the full story — write for the 
new Micarta Data Book B-3184-A. Westinghouse 
Electric 6c Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. j.06349 


JUST HEAT . . . Premolded and cured flat 




AND FORM . . . Pressure at approximately 
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B-29 CREDIT — Press releases give ample in- 
dication that many persons and many companies 
participated in the program which led to the 
bombing of the Japanese homeland by Boeing's 
B-29 “Superfortresses.” At the press preview of 
the B-29 in Wichita, Army officers and Boeing 
officials said it was impossible to name only a 
few of those responsible for the airplane. There 
are many, of course, but it appears that the 
names of Gen. H. H. Arnold and the late Eddie 
Allen should lead the rest. This is not meant to 
take credit from any individual or firm, since the 
29 is an example of what the aircraft industry 
and the military working together can do. There 
is glory enough for all. 


AIR MOVES UP — Allied gains in France have 
taken enough territory now to permit establish- 
ment of adequate air strips on the continent. The 
Luftwaffe has been driven back and the Allies 
now can move up. Moreover, reserves do not 
have to come 130 miles from England to meet 
sudden threats. The advantages are tremendous 
and should speed up the pace of the advances in 
proportion. 


GIRDLER’S PLANS— Tom Girdler, chairman 
of the board of Republic Steel and head of Con- 
solidated Vultee has confirmed the Observer’s 
recent forecast that he will leave the aviation 
field in the indeterminate future. In a speech in 
Cleveland recently he asserted that steel was his 
first and will shortly be his only business in- 
terest. He commented that the production of 
planes was a war-time job “and that will end as 
soon as I am no longer making a material con- 
tribution through this industry (aviation) to the 
war effort. When that day comes, and I hope 
it will come very soon, my time will be devoted 
entirely to steel.” 


RESEARCH — Probably the most vital single 
question to be taken up by the Woodrum Com- 
mittee will be establishment of a permanent re- 
search machinery. Experience shows this vital 
factor of national defense cannot be left to the 
whim of annual appropriations and some perma- 
nent fund basis must be worked out. Economy 
waves usually come at the times when it is most 
vital that research be maintained at its highest 


CHURCHILL’S FORECAST— The possibility 
that this summer may see victory in Europe, 
which was hinted recently by the British Prime 
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Minister, resulted in some pretty wry faces on 
aircraft production men. At a time when it is 
more necessary than ever to keep war produc- 
tion up to schedule, and when war workers arc 
beginning to eye peace-time jobs anyway, a 
statement such as Churchill’s certainly does not 
make the task of producing airplanes any easier. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF— If Congress com- 
pletes legislation making permanent the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff organization, now functioning by 
executive order, it is probable that national for- 
eign policy will be more realistic and more at- 
tuned to practical forces. Heretofore the State 



The B-29 as Nippon saw it 

Department has .been in a position of threaten- 
ing a big stick with no big stick to bring out 
when its bluff is called. The greater voice for 
the military may make our foreign policy 
tougher. 

AIR POLICY REAPPRAISAL— A sudden 
spurt of interest in the Airlines Committee for 
U. S. Air Policy among its airline members has 
followed announcement of a tentative pattern 
of world air routes by Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Chances are that the committee will reappraise 
its own declaration of policy on international 
air operation about July 15, a year from the 
date it was announced. Chairman Sam Solomon 
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turn to Gold! 


A tracer builet, a broken gas line 
and searing flame leaps back toward 
the cockpit. But there it stops . . . held 
at bay and confined by the fire-wall 

Minutes that often mean a safe land- 
ing and another pilot saved... 
minutes that mean another star in the 
window of an American home that 
will not turn to gold. The saving of 
a single American pilot far more than 
justifies the extra care and precision 
that goes into the building of every 
Guiberson firewall and every other 
Guiberson built aircraft part. 



THE GUIBERSON CORPORATION 
GUIBERSON DIESEL ENGINE COMPANY 

DALLAS, TEXAS 
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is known to favor such a reappraisal and de- 
termination of how the committee’s program of 
regulated competition will be followed through 
the next year. There have been reports that 
the Northeast Airlines executive, who has been 
devoting almost all his time to furthering the 
committee's stand, is inclined to withdraw from 
the chairmanship, but he was being urged last 
week to retain it through another year. 


JAPANESE INDUSTRY— There is difference 
of opinion in official circles on the set-up of 
Japanese industry. Some high officials have said 
consistently that Japanese interior economy is 
highly concentrated and it can be destroyed. 
Others warn that we should not look for a quick 
knockout blow and contend that Japanese vul- 
nerability to air attack has been exaggerated. 
These officials say it will take long and con- 
tinued pounding to strike a widely-decentralized 
war industry. The AAF say they can do that too. 


POST-WAR MILITARY NEEDS— With uni- 
fication of the services — opposed by spokesmen 
of the aviation industry — out of the way, the 
Woodrum Post-War Military Policy Committee 
now will turn to definite studies of post-war 
military needs. Next subject will be procure- 
ment and training for regular and reserve forces. 
The problems of supply and industrial mobiliza- 
tion will be taken up, and then the studies of 
bases and their relation to probable post-war 
missions of the Army and Navy. 


PRODUCTION AND THE INVASION — The 
invasion of Europe and increased military action 
in other theaters of war call for two widely dif- 
ferent, yet closely related, types of action on the 
production front in the immediate future. As 
outlined by top WPB officials, these are (1) the 
greatest possible effort by industry and govern- 
ment to get military production up to schedule 
and keep it there and, (2) without expansion of 
production now, prompt and adequate prepara- 
tion for such expansion in order that the whole 
economy may get on with the war job secure 
in the knowledge that reconversion is being 
properly planned and prepared for. That’s the 
thinking now. 


and so did many others and why the existence of 
such a plane was met with denials or “neither 
confirm nor deny” statement is difficult to un- 
derstand. There is no reason why our high gov- 
ernment officials should not have such a plane 
if they want one and why it has been surrounded 
with mystery is a mystery in itself. 


PERMANENT AIR BASES— One of the live- 
liest subjects which will be tackled before long 
by Congress will be the fate of scores of military 



The dwarfing tail of the Superfortress 


air bases scattered all over the United States. 
Naturally, Congressmen in every area will put 
pressure on the military services in an effort to 
keep as many aviation establishments after the 
war as possible. So many air bases have been 
constructed, however, that even the most fer- 
vent advocates for large post-war air forces 
admit that only a fraction can be retained. 


OPEN SECRET— Official disclosure that the 
Army has fixed up a big Douglas C-54 as a de- 
luxe special mission airplane, complete with 
elevator, for use of high officials in connection 
with military and diplomatic conferences merely 
confirms what a lot of people have known all 
along and what has been repeatedly denied in 
official circles. The people at Douglas who 
worked on the plane knew about it, of course, 


PRODUCTION TEMPO— High officials here 
arc confident that the inevitable losses of ma- 
terial and equipment in Western Europe are 
well backed up by pipe-lines of reserves and 
a production tempo which keep up with the 
war. We have no shortages of airplanes and if 
plane production does have to be stepped up, 
production officials in Washington feel that the 
situation can be taken care of. 
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Ever see a De-Icer in action? 


Y ou’re looking at the leading edge 
of an airplane wing a split second 
after the De-Icers were turned on. A 
sheet of ice that had formed was cracked 
by the pulsating action of tubes inside 
the rubber De-Icer "boot.” In another 
second, it will vanish in the windstream. 
When more ice forms, the De-Icer tubes 
will pulsate again, crack it up . . . and 
off! The plane will continue safely to 
its destination! 

In addition to guarding wings. 
B. F. Goodrich De-Icers crack ice oft 
fins and stabilizers and all protruding 
accessories such as pitot masts and loop 
housings. They represent only a frac- 


tional percentage of a commercial 
plane's gross weight, and considering 
the protection offered for plane and 
crew, this slight added weight is 
negligible. 

Introduced in 1930, B. F. Goodrich 
De-Icers have proved the best ice- 
elimination device ever developed for 
aircraft. For years they have been the 
standard ice protection equipment on 
the airlines. And today, in addition to 
serving commercial aviation, De-Icers 
are helping to bring Army and Navy 
bombers, cargo planes and transports 
safely through some of the worst icing 
conditions in the world. 


De-Icers are an outstanding example 
of a B. F. Goodrich development in 
rubber. They have already saved the 
lives of countless airmen and will save 
countless more in both our military 
and domestic operations. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Aeronau- - -, 
deal Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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Committee Formed for Post-War 
Research for Armed Forces 

Charles E. Wilson to head group composed of four generals, 
four admirals and four top-ranking civilian scientists. 

By WILLIAM G. KEY 


The first in a series of steps de- 
signed to provide continuous inten- 
sive research for America’s armed 
forces has been taken in Washing- 
ton with the organization of a com- 
mittee headed by Charles E. Wil- 
son, vice-chairman of the War 
Production Board. 

The research aspect of the post- 
war military picture is one of the 
chief concerns of official Washing- 
ton. The new committee, com- 
posed of Wilson, four generals, 
four admirals and four top-rank- 
ing civilian scientists including 
Jerome C. Hunsaker, chairman of 
the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, will prepare a re- 
port for the Woodrum Post-War 
Military Policy Committee. 

The committee will hear an im- 
plementation of the suggestion of 
J. Carlton Ward Jr., president of 
Fairchild and spokesman for the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, that a procedure be set up 
by which criticals and research 
projects will be continued when 
political and practical expediency 
demand immediate , cancellations 
of war orders. 

► Terminate After War— With the 
major exception of the NACA, all 
research projects now being un- 
dertaken for the armed forces will 
end within a month or two after 
the war. It has been learned that 
all contracts of the Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development 
carry a 30-day cancellation clause 
and that thus far no provision has 
been made to carry on vital proj- 

The aircraft industry is particu- 
larly concerned about NACA, 
which, prior to the war, was hard- 
pressed for funds to maintain even 
elementary projects and facilities 
for testing and experimentation. 


Many projects now being carried 
out by the OSRD are vital to aero- 
nautical progress. 

► Radar Example — Mr. Ward 
pointed out to the Woodrum Com- 
mittee that Radar probably orig- 
inated in principle in the U. S. in 
1925. The British developed it, 
however, and staved off German 
air attack. 

The committee, set up by the Sec- 
retaries of Navy and War, will 
chart the relationship between the 
armed services and a post-war 
OSRD which would retain inde- 
pendence to initiate research proj- 
ects as well as develop projects 


submitted by the armed services. 
Such an organization would con- 
stitute a scientific high command 
charged with the responsibility of 
keeping this country far ahead of 
other nations in research and de- 
velopment. 

► Problems — Probably the chief 
problem faced by the committee 
will be provision for permanent 
financial resources for the post-war 
OSRB. It is known that this has 
been one of the principal concerns 
of the Woodrum Committee. One 
early suggestion was establishment 
of a permanent appropriation, but 
this is complicated by the fact that 
one Congress cannot bind another 
to the expenditure of public funds. 

Another suggestion was an au- 
thority based on the TVA legisla- 
tion, but it is argued that there 
would be no income to feed a re- 
volving fund such as that used by 
TVA. Still another suggestion was 
that of an “endowment” fund set 
up by Congress. But there have 
been instances in which funds of 



ACCA EASTERN GOVERNORS MEET AT NEW YORK: 
Members of the Eastern Division Board of Governors of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce at their New York meeting last week. Left to 
right: seated, Lawrence D. Bell, president, Bell Aircraft Corp., vice- 
president of the Chamber; Alfred Marchev, president, Republic Aviation 
Corp.; R. E. Gillmor, president, Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc., chairman of 
the Eastern board; Victor Emanuel, president, The Aviation Corp.; J. 
Carlton Ward, Jr., president, Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp.; 
standing, Clayton J. Brukner, president, Waco Aircraft Co.; Ernest R. 
Breech, president, Bendix Aviation Corp., James Wilson, representing 
G. W. Vaughan, president, Curtiss-Wright Corp.; Glenn L. Martin, 
president, the Glenn L. Martin Co.; John C. Lee, acting director, Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce. 
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this nature have been voted by a 
later Congress into the Treasury 
general fund and the agency to 
which these funds had been voted 
returned to the annual appeal for 
appropriations. Whether an appeal 
for public contribution with the 
government merely acting as trus- 
tee would yield necessary amounts 
is questionable. 

► Members — One of the chief pro- 
ponents of the new committee has 
been Dr. Vannevar Bush, director 
of OSRD, although he is not serv- 
ing as a member of the Army- 
Navy-Civilian committee. Scientific 
members other than Dr. Hunsaker 
are Karl Compton, president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and chief of the field divi- 
sion of OSRD; F. B. Jewett, Bell 
Telephone research executive, and 
M. A. Tuve, of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute. Heading the Navy group is 
Rear Admiral Julius Furer, coordi- 
nator of research for the Navy De- 
partment. The Army group is 
headed by Brig. Gen. W. F. Tomp- 
kins, director of the Special Plan- 
ning Division of the War Depart- 

Lockheed Plans 4 
Constellation Types 

Douglas considers 14 versions of 

DC-4 requested by airlines for 

post-war market. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. will 
launch its post-war airplane sales 
program with the offering to air- 
lines of four versions of the Con- 
stellation which, as an air coach, 
will carry 64 passengers, a crew 
of six and from 5,500 to 13,400 
pounds of mail and cargo, while a 
sleeper version will carry 34 
berths or 48 seats. 

Two luxury versions will in- 
clude a Club Cruiser with 48 seats 
and a lounge-bar, and a so-called 
Empire Cruiser with 30 reclining 
seats and a game room. 

► 14 Versions of DC-4 — Coincident 
with this disclosure by Lockheed 
was a report .that 14 versions of 
the Douglas post-war DC-4, the 
commercial types of the present 
military C-54 transport, will be re- 
quired if the manufacturing com- 
pany is required to meet the vary- 
ing specifications of airlines that 
are potential buyers. 

That interested companies ex- 
change data on their anticipated 
needs and agree on a standardized 
version that will minimize pro- 
duction costs is being urged by 
Douglas. If successful, the com- 


B-29 Secret 

The secret of the high alti- 
tude and long range perform- 
ance of Boeing's B-29 Super- 
fortress has been disclosed 
officially by the War Depart- 
ment — air conditioned cabins 
with super-chargers maintain- 
ing near-normal air pressure 
within the cabins, even in the 
thin atmosphere of high alti- 

Construction of the pressur- 
ized cabin sections of the B-29 
also permits an unusual degree 
of sound proofing and cabin 
heating. Primary advantage of 
pressurization is crew comfort 
on long flights. Airmen can 
complete a mission with a 
minimum of fatigue, since they 
are free from the necessity of 
wearing oxygen masks and 
from the sub-zero cold of high 
altitudes. 

AAF Materiel Command en- 
gineers at Wright Field have 
experimented with pressurized 
cabins since 1935. Boeing pro- 
duced the world’s first pres- 
surized cabin in 1937. 


pany and airlines involved may 
issue jointly an announcement of 
DC-4 specifications this fall. 

► Weights Increased — Meanwhile, 
Lockheed officials report that prog- 
ress of .test flights has qualified 
their four Constellation versions 
for post-war designs and that 
Lockheed has been able to increase 
Constellation weights above orig- 
inal estimates and still meet all 
the civil air regulation require- 

Performance specifications give 
the Constellation a fully loaded 
top speed of 340 mph, a cruising 
speed of over 300 mph at 65 per- 
cent horsepower and a landing 
speed of 80 mph. 

► Ceiling — The airplane’s service 
ceiling is quoted at over 25,000 
feet and three- and two-engine 
usable ceilings of 20,000 feet and 
6,700 feet. Fuel consumption at 
275 mph is one gallon of gasoline 
per mile. Sea-level takeoff re- 
quired a run of less than 1,600 feet 
fully loaded or under 2,800 feet to 
clear a 50-foot obstacle. Equipped 
empty weight is 53,955 to 55,550 
pounds, depending upon model, 
and gross weights are 86,250 to 
takeoff and 75,000 pounds landing. 

Some service potentials cited by 
Lockheed are: New York-Los An- 
geles, 2,440 miles, one stop, 48 pas- 
sengers and cargo, 8 hours 48 
minutes; New York-Los Angeles 


nonstop, 22 sleeper passengers, 8 
hours 28 minutes; New York-Lon- 
don, nonstop, 16 sleeper passengers 
and baggage, 17 hours 20 minutes; 
Los Angeles-Honolulu, 22 sleeper 
passengers, 12 hours 6 minutes. 

An indication of the post-war 
competition is seen in a recent 
news conference statement by 
Donald Douglas that his company 
will be able to build a DC-4 that 
will equal or exceed the speed per- 
formance of the Constellation. It 
also indicates the adaptability of 
the basic C-54 design for installa- 
tion of heavy power plants. 

East Coast AWPC 
Maps Vet Aid Plan 

A broad new policy giving 
preferential treatment to dis- 
charged veterans has been adopted 
by member companies of the Air- 
craft War Production Council East 
Coast, to supplement the program 
already in effect. Approximately 
15,000 released service men have 
already been employed. 

All the companies — Aviation 
Corp., Bell, Chance Vought, Cur- 
tiss-Wright, Eastern Aircraft Di- 
vision of General Motors, Fair- 
child, Martin and Republic — have 
set up special procedures for 
processing veterans’ applications, 
with individual handling of vet- 
erans who have handicaps. 

► First Call on Jobs — The com- 
panies intend going beyond gov- 
ernment policy in the employment 
of veterans, and while the new 
system is not a guarantee of jobs 
for veterans, they will have first 
call on jobs they can handle. 

Official AAF Guide 

An Official Guide to the Army 
Air Forces — complete with photos 
of the B-29 and other late model 
planes — will be available within a 
few days to the public through 
commercial book channels, the War 
Department announced last week. 
It is an authentic account of the 
AAF and its operations. 

A special edition of the guide 
will be issued through official 
channels to AAF units at home 
and abroad, and will be used in 
orientation, indoctrination and 
training programs. Two versions 
will be available for distribution, 
one a cloth-bound edition pro- 
duced by Simon & Schuster and 
the other a paper-bound, pocket- 
size issue produced by Pocket 
Books, Inc. Royalties will go to the 
AAF Aid Society. 
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Invasion Spurs Congress to Act 
On Plant Reconversion Program 

WPB prepares order authorizing any manufacturer to acquire 
materials and components to make and test single models of 
projected post-war product. 


Congress and the government 
last week speeded up efforts to 
meet reconversion problems and, 
after a full year of exhaustive dis- 
cussions and little else, appeared 
ready to take some positive steps. 
The acceleration of planning 
brought these developments: 

► Senate and House conferees final- 
ly reached an agreement on the 
Contract Termination Bill, thus 
paving the way for final passage 
of the measure. 

► The Senate started active work 
on the Clayton Bill, guiding the 
disposal of surpluses, and hoped to 
have it ready for consideration 
shortly. 

► The Senate began redrafting the 
Kilgore Bill, which provides for 
"the human aspects" of demo- 
bilization, and hoped to have this 
measure heard within a few weeks. 

While even the most optimistic 
members of Congress would con- 
cede that, of these three important 
demobilization measures, only one 
faces the prospect of immediate 
enactment, yet there is undeniable 
progress being made on the sub- 
jects of surplus and human demo- 
bilization. Congressional leaders, 
spurred by the invasion, have 
promised less debate and quicker 
action when these measures are 
finally drafted and brought up. 

► Roosevelt Report — Meanwhile, 


the government moved briskly to 
help pave the way for the transi- 
tion period. President Roosevelt 
transmitted to Congress his recom- 
mendations for surplus property 
and inventory legislation, in com- 
pliance with Senate Resolution 
195. This report of the President 
dealt lengthily with the character 
and extent of surpluses, and on the 
subject of aircraft inventories had 
this to say: 

“Army Air Forces is now pre- 
paring to establish at Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, a centralized, up-to- 
date inventory system which will 
reflect at all times the production 
machinery and equipment owned 
by the War Department and for 
which the Army Air Forces is ac- 
countable." 

► Daily Accounts Kept — The Presi- 
dent also pointed out that a per- 
petual inventory, kept up to date 
on the basis of daily change-re- 
ports, and checked monthly against 
a physical inventory, is now main- 
tained for all airplanes within the 
continental United States. Daily 
reports of airplanes on hand are 
received from overseas theaters. 
Salvage warehouses have been es- 
tablished for the assembly and 
disposal of excess and obsolete 
parts and equipment as well as 

WPB Chairman Donald M. Nel- 


son also issued a series of state- 
ments, most of which were warm- 
ly received by the press and by in- 
dustry, although a careful analysis 
disclosed virtually nothing to sup- 
port the enthusiasm. While Mr. 
Nelson promised that his agency 
was taking three important steps 
toward reconversion, the steps 
were carefully hedged about with 
qualifying terms with the result 
that his statements carried little 
more actual promise than those he 
has been making since the first of 
the year. 

► Reconversion Moves — These are 
the steps which WPB is now tak- 
ing to help industry prepare for 
the reconversion period: 

► An order is now being prepared 
authorizing any manufacturer to 
acquire enough materials and 
components to make and test a 
single working model of any prod- 
uct planned for post-war produc- 
tion. Under this order, any man- 
ufacturer is entitled to apply to 
WPB regional or district offices for 
the necessary materials and com- 
ponents, which will be supplied 
either out of existing surpluses or 
through special allocations. 

► Mr. Nelson gave instructions to 
revoke WPB orders limiting the 
use of magnesium and aluminum 
so that manufacturers will be able 
to obtain these metals and fabri- 
cate them into essential end prod- 
ucts whenever and wherever man- 
power is available. With the 
exceptions of castings, foil, and 
forgings, stocks of aluminum and 
facilities for producing it are now 
more than sufficient for war needs. 
Existing restrictions on the manu- 
facture of end products from 



SUPERFORTRESS STABILIZERS: 

Completed stabilizers for Boeing's B-29 Superfortress 
are shown in a section of Fisher Body’s Cleveland 
aircraft plant No. 2, one of several companies en- 


gaged in the B-29 program. Fisher has reached vol- 
ume production of parts and assemblies for the 
Army's newest air weapon. 
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Boeing’s Great Superfortress: 



The size of the B-29 and the aerodynamic refine- 
ments which make it the cleanest of military air- 
craft are shown in these photographs of the Super- 
fortresses, the same bombers which carried the at- 
tack to the Japanese homeland in the historic raid 
of June 15. This airplane is in quantity production 
in what is perhaps the largest program ever put be- 
hind any single instrument of war. 
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aluminum and magnesium will be 
lifted by vesting in the WPB re- 
gional offices authority to permit 
manufacture of items from these 
metals, as the manpower situation 
permits. 

► Beginning July 1. manufacturers 
will be allowed to purchase ma- 
chinery, tools and dies for civilian 
production, whenever possible out 
of existing surpluses listed with 
WPB and the Defense Plant Corp., 
but, if necessary, through the plac- 
ing of orders validated by WPB 
for production at times and under 
conditions that will prevent inter- 
ference with war production. 

While Mr. Nelson’s three steps 
appear very encouraging, the 
phrases "as the manpower situa- 
tion permits" and “prevent inter- 
ference with war production" ade- 
quately qualify the proposals so 
that Mr. Nelson promises very lit- 
tle. And, to drive home the point, 
Mr. Nelson admitted that he must 
"rely on regulations of the War 
Manpower Commission and admin- 
istrative precautions in WPB to 
make sure that the lifting of these 
restrictions will not interfere with 
war production.” 

FEDERAL DIGEST 

WPB Eases Rules 
On AA-1 and S-l Use 

Permits civilian or military plane 
repair shops in Alaska to em- 
ploy rating and symbol; sum- 
mary of U. S. and war agency 
activities. 

By MARY PAULINE PERRY 

Civilian or military aircraft re- 
pair shops located in Alaska may 
use the AA-1 preference rating and 
the allotment symbol S-l in or- 
dering controlled materials and 
other items they need for main- 
tenance or repair, the War Pro- 
duction Board has ruled. However, 
the Board warns that repairmen 
who acquire materials under these 
provisions, may use the material 
only for maintenance or repair 
purposes. They may not use such 
material to make products, such 
as repair parts, which they do not 
expect to use themselves in mak- 
ing repairs. 

Approximately 25,000 model air- 
craft motors for pre-induction and 
pre-flight training will be pro- 
duced in the third and fourth 
quarters of 1944, about 20 percent 
of normal production, WPB says. 

War Production Board an- 
nounces creation of an Office of 


Fixed Base Future 

Experienced aircraftsmen are 
looking ahead with increasing 
optimism on the business pos- 
sibilities in flxed base opera- 
tions, and with increasing 
doubt on feeder airline pros- 

They feel that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board may take 
the advice offered in a recent 
examiners' report and hold 
feeder line certification down 
to routes on which operators 
can earn their way — especially 
if Congress goes in for eco- 
nomy on mail pay appropria- 

The Post Office for years has 
stood for gradual upbuilding of 
the mail system, in black ink. 
On the other hand, a fixed 
base operation, with airport 
services, student training, 
plane sales, and taxi and char- 
ter services, seems to many to 
offer good prospects for profit. 
They believe business in all 
these categories will thrive for 
years to come if prosperity 
prevails. 


Labor Advisory Committees plus 
the establishment of administra- 
tive procedures by which the 
Board will consult with labor on 
problems of war output, produc- 
tion readjustments, and planning 
for reconversion. The new office 
will be part of the WPB Office of 
Labor Production. 

► Cancellations — Persons whose 
war contracts are reduced or can- 
celled will not be in violation of 
inventory regulations because 
amounts of materials they hold 
after a cutback are in excess of a 
practicable minimum working in- 
ventory, or, in the case of con- 
trolled materials, in excess of a 
60-day supply, according to WPB. 

The Board has set up procedures 
under which materials may be 
transferred from a plant whose 
contract has been terminated to 
another plant that is making the 
same product for which the mate- 
rials were acquired. The rules ap- 
ply to concentration of production 
of items that are contracted for 
by government war agencies, in- 
cluding the Army Air Forces and 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics. 




14 More Airports 
Ordered Completed 

President Roosevelt has ordered 
completion of airports for which 
municipalities contributed more 
than $4,000,000 in connection with 
the National Defense program. 

Fourteen projects were recerti- 
fied as necessary for military use 
and 27 were ordered completed on 
the basis that their completion 
would not involve any quantity of 
critical materials. 

The 14 military airports, in ad- 
dition to the 27 civilian fields listed 
in the June 5 issue of Aviation 
News, are: Evergreen, Ala.; Win- 
slow, Ariz.; Oakland, Cal.; Pensa- 
cola, Fla.; Gainesville, Ga.: Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Pauls Valley, Okla.; 
Port Orford, Ore.; Kingstree, S. C.; 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Champaign. 111.; Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; and Sheridan, Wyo. 

W ork Heads Brewster 

James Work, largest stockholder 
of Brewster Aeronautical Corp., 
has been elected chairman of the 
board of directors, succeeding Har- 
ry Morton, who has resigned. Pres- 
ton Lockwood remains as president 
of the corporation, whose Navy 
fighter plane contracts recently 
were canceled. 

Morton’s resignation and reduc- 
tion of the board from nine to five 
meant another step away from the 
Kaiser management installed by 
the Navy last year to clear up pro- 
duction problems. Work was board 
chairman when the management 
was revised. A. B. Cipriani, con- 
troller of Brewster, also has been 
named a vice-president. 
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Harding Heads SWP A 
Aviation Division 

Lieut. Col. William B. Harding, 
vice-president of .the Defense Sup- 
plies Corp. at the time Axis own- 
ership and influence was being 
eliminated in Latin American air- 
lines, has been appointed director 
of the Surplus War Property Ad- 
ministration’s aviation division. 

Col. Harding has been attached 
to the Washington headquarters of 
the Air Transport Command and 
has a background of long experi- 
ence in aviation and as a pilot. He 
is temporarily on military detail 
from the AAF, and is expected to 
be placed on inactive status. 

► Policy — As director of the avia- 
tion division of the Surplus War 
Property Administration, Harding 
will operate on the policy level 
rather than handle the mechanics 
of surplus plane disposal. In con- 
junction with the Pogue Subcom- 
mittee and W. L. Clayton, SWPA 
administrator, he will work out .the 
details of policy and direct the car- 
rying out of those policies by the 
various government agencies in- 
volved. The Pogue Subcommittee 
is expected to submit a report 
shortly on its findings, after a 
lengthy series of conferences with 
industry representatives, and this 
is expected to form the basis for 
the policy decisions to be made by 
Harding. 

Before entering government 
service, Col. Harding was a part- 
ner in Smith, Barney & Co., New 
York investment banking house, 
and participated in the many avia- 
tion financing operations of that 
firm. Among .those were Eastern 
Air Lines, TWA, Pan American 
Airways, and Glenn L. Martin Co. 

He was also a member of the 
Interdepartmental Cargo Plane 
Committee of WPB, and director of 
the Office of Transportation and 
Aviation, Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. 

Heads CED Post-War 

Chester E. Haring has assumed 
active charge of the post-war mar- 
keting research project of the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. He was formerly vice-presi- 
dent and director of marketing for 
Batten, Barton, Durstine and Os- 
born, and also market research di- 
rector for Fuller and Smith - and 
Ross advertising agency. 

Appointment of J. L. Barrett as 
assistant director of the project 

12 


also was announced. Barrett was, 
until recently, administrative en- 
gineer with the business engineer- 
ing firm of George S. May of Chi- 
cago and New York. 

P & W Shuffles 11 
In Engineering Sales 

A realignment of duties, includ- 
ing several promotions, affects 
eleven members within the engi- 
neering activities of the sales de- 
partment of Pratt & Whitney Di- 
vision of United Aircraft Corp., 
and at the same time three mem- 
bers of the staff of United Air- 
craft Service Corp., of which Sales 
Manager T. E. Tillinghast is presi- 
dent, also assume new duties. 

Louis H. Gitzinger, who was ad- 
vanced to head Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft installation engineering 
last September, becomes chief 
installation engineer. The installa- 
tion engineers assigned to the di- 
rection of Field Engineering hence- 
forth will be known as field 
installation engineers. John M. 
Tyler has been named installation 
consulting engineer and A. L. Mac- 
Clain, liaison engineer. 

► Other Changes — Reynold L. Ca- 
leen becomes chief, performance 
and installation requirements, with 
N. J, denTex as installation re- 
quirements engineer; O. C. Chris- 
tiansen as engine performance en- 
gineer and D. C. Conrad as 
airplane performance engineer. 
C. J. Swigert is appointed chief, 
installation test operations, with 
V. E. Thornburg as installation 
analysis engineer and John B. Cut- 
ting, formerly' Dayton representa- 
tive, as operating instructions en- 
gineer. 

Changes in the organization of 
United Service Corp., announced 
by Tillinghast, list R. B. Farquhar- 
son, Jr., transferred from western 
field engineering and advanced to 
the position of Dayton representa- 
tive, the appointment of John 
Craig, Jr., as assistant chief, west- 
ern field engineering; and F. W. 
DuLyn as assistant chief, airlines 
engineering. 

Hammer Field C.O. 

Col. Ralph A. Snavely, com- 
manding the 319th Wing Head- 
quarters, has been appointed com- 
manding officer of Hammer Field, 
Fresno, Calif., succeeding Col. Guy 
Kirksey, who has been transferred 
to Fourth Air Force Headquarters 
in San Francisco. 

AVI 


WEST COAST REPORT 

CAA Official Wins 
Prize for Port Plan 

Letter urging Los Angeles pre- 
pare to meet post-war aviation 
expansion requirements puts 
over idea and nets war bond. 

By SCHOLER BANGS 

The Los Angeles Examiner has 
awarded to R. W. F. Schmidt of 
Santa Monica, superintendent of 
airport service for the sixth region, 
CAA, a $100 war bond, first prize, 
for Schmidt’s letter in a contest to 
bring from readers of the news- 
paper suggestions for creating a 
“better Los Angeles” after the war. 

Schmidt cited briefly Los An- 
geles' lack of adequate commercial 
and private airports, and the fore- 
cast of the Los Angeles County 
Regional Planning Commission 
that by 1950 the Los Angeles area 
will have within its environs one 
airplane per 900 population or close 
to 3,500 aircraft. 

► Civic Program — He proposed a 
civic program for expansion of ter- 
minal airports, the building of new 
airports, and the construction of 
adequate landing areas for private 
flyers. 

He urged that the city build au- 
tomobile freeways leading to major 
airports. He said he believed that 
the city’s rail, motor, water and 
air transportation should be united 
in a carefully integrated program 
that will have as an end result 
slum clearance, better utility dis- 
tribution, maintenance of property 
values, and industrial progress. 

► Public Service — Schmidt saw the 
letter contest as an opportunity to 
get city planners to consider the 
post-war aviation needs of Los An- 
geles. He looks for a sharp in- 
crease in air travel, air cargo, and 
private airplane buying. 

Schmidt said California farmers 
are convinced that after the war 
they’ll be hauling much of their 
perishables by air and added that 
dairymen are talking about post- 
war milk hauling by air. 

► Fields for Fire Fighters — North- 
ern California communities sup- 
port U. S. Forest Service rangers 
who would like to have not less 
than 200 airports, one for every 
forestland township, built for quick 
movement of fire fighters, tractors 
and other fire fighting gear — air- 
ports big enough for DC-3 opera- 
tions. 

Schmidt reports that his sixth 
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INVASION GLIDER: 

First photo of new Hamilcar glider which was used in the landings in 
Normandy. With a wingspread greater than that of a Lancaster four- 
engined bomber, the British Hamilcar must be towed by a heavy bomber, 
according to the British report, but can land in a small field. During 
the recent invasion the Hamilcar carried a light tank. It appeared evi- 
dent from the report that a number of these large gliders were used in 
the operation. 


region headquarters at Santa Mon- 
ica is getting an average of three 
airport applications a day from 
California and Nevada communi- 
ties having populations ranging 
from 500 to 5,000. 

New CAA Port Plan 
Ready for Congress 

Expected to be submitted around 

July 10 if Lea Resolution, calling 

for survey of post-war airfield 

needs, is passed. 

Revision of the Master Airport 
Plan of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration will go to Congress 
around July 10 if Rep. Clarence 
Lea’s House Resolution 598j call- 
ing for a CAA survey of post-war 
airport needs, is passed. In the 
unlikely event of non-passage of 
the resolution, CAA would issue 
its airport findings as its own re- 
port, with copies going to Congress. 

There have been previous sug- 
gestions from Capitol Hill and 
from other sources that a study be 
made of post-war airfield require- 
ments. For that reason, and be- 
cause the administrator and other 
CAA officials had already antici- 
pated the usefulness of such a re- 
port, work was begun on it more 
than six months ago. 

► CAA Date Delayed — Since the 
report probably will be made to 
Congress, CAA is not at liberty to 
release any of the conclusions ar- 
rived at prior to submission on 
The Hill. Much of the informa- 
tion has been organized, but the 
document has not been written. 

It is a reasonable assumption 
that CAA will call for authoriza- 
tion of planned appropriations 
over a period of years; for a for- 
mula under which the Federal 
government will allocate funds, to 
be matched by the states, in pro- 
portion to (1) the area of the state, 
(2) its population, (3) its number 
of registered aircraft, and (4) num- 
ber of existing accredited airports 
— or some variation of the plan 
under which the highway system 
was built; for special emphasis on 
small fields for non-scheduled avi- 
ation; for facilities to take care of 
expected expansion in the feeder 
line system; probably for water 
bases to accommodate such new 
U. S. flag foreign services as may 
use seaplanes. 

Mr. Lea’s resolution, calling for 
the CAA survey of airports, de- 
creases the likelihood that Rep. 
Jennings Randolph’s recently in- 
troduced airport bill will be taken 


up for consideration, but its con- 
tents probably will enter into the 
writing of the bill that sets up the 
post-war program. 

Mustang, Kingcobra 
Get New Aeroprops 

Installation of the four -blade 
Aeroproducts propellers on the 
North American P-51 Mustang will 
begin soon, and the new Bell P-63 
Kingcobra will use the General 
Motors product, it was revealed 
last week. 

It was learned also that Aero- 
products is going into production 
on a six-blade contra-rotating 
prop for planes that have not yet 
been publicly announced. 

► Expansion — Installation of the 
Aeroproducts propeller heretofore 
has been principally on the Bell 
P-39 Airacobra, but W. J. Blanch- 
ard, general manager of the Aero- 
products Division, disclosed that 
new Aeroprop designs have been 
assigned to other new fighter 
planes for the AAF, in addition to 
use on the Bell and North Ameri- 
can fighters. 

The Aeroprop, never in produc- 
tion before America’s entrance in 
the war, uses hollow-ribbed steel 
blade construction, with a new 
simplified hydraulic operating sys- 
tem, entirely contained in the hub. 

Ballard on Coast 

Ballard Aircraft Co., Inc., of New 
York, manufacturers of Army 
training replicas and aircraft com- 
ponents, has established Western 
headquarters in San Francisco for 
sales and service work. Company 
is affiliated with the Walter M. 
Ballard Co., of New York, interior 
designers and engineers. 


P-W Produces 51% 
of 1944 Horsepower 

Pratt & Whitney Division of 
United Aircraft Corp. reports that 
in terms of total horsepower in all 
planes produced in the United 
States last year, their engines ac- 
counted for 51 percent. 

William P. Gwinn, general man- 
ager, said Pratt & Whitney engines 
were installed in 65 percent of our 
four-engine heavy bombers; 57 
percent of our twin-engined me- 
dium bombers; 99 percent of our 
four-engined transports; 49 per- 
cent of one- and two-engined 
transports and 49 percent of our 
single-engined fighters. 

► Licensee Manufacturers — Coop- 
erating in this overall production 
were Pratt & Whitney's six licensee 
manufacturers, Ford, Chevrolet, 
Buick, Nash-Kelvinator, Jacobs 
. and Continental. However, Gwinn 
said, Pratt & Whitney’s plant at 
East Hartford produced more 
horsepower than any one of the 
licensees. 

Thurlow Killed 

Col. Thomas L. Thurlow, 36, top 
AAF navigation expert killed last 
week in a transport he was pilot- 
ing, shortly after takeoff from 
Love Field, Dallas, was Chief, In- 
strument Navigation Branch, Ma- 
teriel Command Equipment Labor- 
atory, Wright Field. He was 
author of the AAF Manual on Ce- 
lestial Navigation. 

Col. Thurlow was navigator on 
the Howard Hughes round-the- 
world flight in 1938, for which he 
won the Collier Trophy. Thurlow 
was credited with many naviga- 
tion instrument developments now 
used by the AAF. 
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Trippe Gives PAA’s 
World Route Stand 

Urges "community company” 

operation in report to stock- 
holders for 1943. 

Pan American’s stand for “com- 
munity company” operation of 
U. S. international air routes after 
the war as opposed to the free 
competition advocated by most of 
the domestic airlines is announced 
publicly and officially for the first 
time in President Juan Trippe's 
report to stockholders for 1943. 

► National Policy — Trippe says the 
problem of national policy in inter- 
national air transport is one con- 
cerning national defense, overseas 
trade, and “jobs and livelihood of 
millions of Americans.” 

“Your company’s position,” he 
told stockholders, “has been that in 
international air transport, as in 
international telecommunications, 
our nation’s best interest would be 
served by concentrating the effort 
of the United States behind a sin- 
gle American inernational opera- 
tion, strong enough to compete on 
even terms with the great foreign 
flag air transport monopolies 
created by the other principal 
trading nations.” 

► Community Company — “This op- 
eration would take the form of a 
community company in which all 
American transportation interests 
able to contribute would be per- 
mitted to participate under an or- 
ganization plan approved by the 
government. Your company has 
considered that the policy of the 
government on an issue of this im- 
portance must be determined, not 
by the interests of any company or 
group of companies, but by what 


Change Envelopes 

The Post Office Department 
has eliminated the red, white 
and blue border on air mail- 
stamped envelopes and expects 
thereby to step up by 50 per- 
cent the 40,000, 000-a-month 
output of its stamped envelope 
factory. 

The Department announces 
it is unable to meet the de- 
mand by armed forces over- 
seas for 6-cent airmail stamped 
envelopes, although the entire 
production is going abroad. 
None of the borderless stamped 
envelopes will be available to 
domestic trade until the armed 
forces demand is satisfied. 


Study Training 

Members of a committee ap- 
pointed by William A. M. Bur- 
den, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, to study all phases 
of future Federal aviation 
training are: John E. P. Mor- 
gan of the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce; John Wilson 
of National Aviation Trades 
Association; Lowell H. Swen- 
son, manager of the National 
Aeronautic Association; Dexter 
Martin, president of the Na- 
tional Association of State Avi- 
ation Officials; Dr. Thomas O. 
Brown, Council of Colleges; 
and Dr. William A. Lloyd of 
Land Grant College Associa- 
tion. The committee and its 
assignment are informal, and 
some discussions have been 
held. Upon completion of their 
study they will report to Mr. 
Burden. CAA has participat- 
ed in the past in pilot training 
for both civilians and the mili- 
tary through CPT and WTS. 


will be best for our country as a 
whole.” 

The annual report showed Pan 
American had gross business last 
year of $126,000,000, largest in the 
company’s history and $16,500,000 
over 1942. Biggest part was con- 
tract operations and construction 
for the armed forces. 

► Net Off Slightly — Net income, 
however, was $1,935,452, compared 
with $1,984,438 and $2,256,317 in 
pre-war 1939 and 1940, and $3,- 
364,251 and $3,780,015 in 1941-42. 

Last year's operations carried 
service to 64 countries, possessions 
and colonies, every continent and 
over all major ocean routes. Among 
contract services expanded for 
Army and Navy were those to the 
South Pacific, the Alaska area, 
across the North Atlantic, and to 
Africa, the Middle East and India. 
Yet in addition to these wartime 
services, Pan American operated 
82,000 of the 98,582 pre-Pearl Har- 
bor commercial route miles. 

► Contract Terminated — Since 
Trippe's report was written, the 
Navy has announced termination 
of its contract with Pan American 
for the Alaska operation, effective 
July 31, 1944. Navy's transport re- 
quirements in and out of the 
Alaskan area thereafter will be 
cared for by Naval Air Transport 
Service, but PAA’s Alaska Division 
will continue regular commercial 
operation from Seattle to Alaska. 

The termination will mean a 
reduction of about 900 employes in 


PAA’s Alaska section of its Pacific 
Alaska Division. But the expecta- 
tion is that most of these will be 
absorbed by other divisions. Navy 
said the remainder could be taken 
care of in aircraft and other war 
industries in the west coast area. 

Wasp Bill Defeated 

A margin of 2 votes defeated the 
bill militarizing the Women’s Air- 
force Service Pilots in the House 
last week. A roll call was neces- 
sary to determine the fate of Rep. 
Costello’s WASP bill. 

The bill not only provided for 
taking the women pilots into the 
armed forces on the same status as 
the WAC, but alki provided for 
enlargement of the group, and a 
regular training program equiva- 
lent to the Aviation Cadet pro- 
gram in the AAF. Jacqueline 
Cochran heads the WASP. 

► Opposition — The House Civil 
Service Committee, brought into 
the picture because the WASPS 
are civil service employees, held 
that there is a sufficient supply of 
qualified male pilots and no neces- 
sity for training inexperienced 
women as pilots. 

Gen. H. H. Arnold and other top 
Army Air Force officials testified 
in favor of the WASP and asked 
for expansion of the program. 

Machinegun Cutback 

A ID percent cutback in produc- 
tion of .50-caliber machineguns of 
the type used on combat planes 
has been ordered by the Army. It 
becomes effective July 1, and re- 
sults from recent changes in plane 
production. 

Major portion of the reduction 
will be borne by the Colt Patent 
Firearms Co., Hartford, Conn., 
with a cutback of 40 percent from 
present production, affecting be- 
tween 2,000 and 4,000 workers 
with skills that can be utilized in 
other plants of the area, notably 
ball-bearing plants. 

Solomon Resigns 

Members of the Airlines Com- 
mittee for U. S. Air Policy have 
been informed by Sam Solomon, 
chairman of the board of North- 
east Airlines, that he is resigning 
July 15, after a year as head of the 
committee. Solomon, confirming 
this late last week, said he had 
called a meeting of the committee 
members July 11 to consider fur- 
ther policy. 
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The fence, gully and small, rough 
field mean nothing to the rescue 
helicopter, demonstrated by the 
Materiel Command. A soldier 
waves it in to pick up a "wounded” 
comrade. 





Powered with a 450 hp. Wasp, the XR-5 is big, rela- 
tively fast and maneuverable. Its useful load is 
double that of current production models. 



A closed side litter is used to transport wounded. 
The cover has a window, vents for air-conditioning, 
and the patient can talk to pilot and doctor by micro- 
phone. 



The XR-6, streamlined, heavier-powered brother of 
the XR-4, which is now in service, will be in pro- 
duction by Nash-Kelvinator before the year end. 



R4-B control arrangements are shown in this assem- 
bly line photo. Sikorsky employee is installing the 
main pitch control lever, on which the throttle also 
is mounted. 
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PRIVATE FLYING 
****** ***** ********* **** * * * 

Port Plans Stress Post-War 
Needs of Private Flying Groups 

ACCA’s four-year program for building 20,000 small airfields 
and Randolph's $100,000,000 bill for ten-year airport con- 
struction schedule indicative of trend. 

By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


Emphasis on airfield develop- 
ment is definitely shifting to the 
non-scheduled and private flying 
categories. Strongly contributing 
to this trend is the proposal of a 
four-year plan by the Personal 
Aircraft Council of the Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce of 
America to build 20,000 small 

Coincidentally, Rep. Jennings 
Randolph (Va.) proposes in a bill 
before Congress that $100,000,000 a 
year for ten years be appropriated 
in support of a Federal-state air- 
port fund matching the airport 
construction program, similar to 
that under which the nation’s 
highway system was built, which 
would include many fields for light 

► Controversy — These moves are 
creating not only interest, but live- 
ly controversy. Some officials of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion disagree with certain pro- 
visions in the plan proposed by the 
Personal Aircraft Council, which 
was presented by Joseph T. Geut- 
ing, chairman of the council and 
vice-president of General Aircraft 
Corp., before the New England 
Council Conference at Boston. 
Likewise, the airport bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Randolph is not the 
official proposal of CAA, though 
many of its basic provisions par- 
allel those suggested by CAA Ad- 
ministrator Charles I. Stanton. Un- 
doubtedly, there will be strong dif- 
ferences of opinion on it. 

In reference to the Council’s 20,- 
000-field program, some officials of 
CAA still do not agree with its 
roadside flight strip provisions, al- 
though Mr. Geuting calls them 
“flightstops.” Critics of the high- 
wayside strips say there is not 
much if any point in locating land- 
ing areas beside highways, because 
air travelers will have no reason to 
land by highways. Advocates of 



Joseph T. Geuting 

the roadside strips have contended 
that many little airports cannot 
afford to maintain fuel service, and 
that highway automotive services 
must be depended upon. But the 
Council says the roadside flight 
areas should have non-attended 
automatic fuel venders, which 
seems to nullify the need for auto- 

► Estimated Cost — Again, the 
Council's estimated cost of $6,000 
to $10,000 for tfie flight stops is re- 
garded as too low. In most towns 
and small cities, the amount of land 
necessary to accommodate an L 
strip, close in, would be valued at 
more than the Council’s total cost 
estimate. One light aircraft builder 
recenly said the small air field sys- 
tem cannot get started without 
Federal aid, because very few of 
them would be self-supporting for 
some time, due to the small num- 
ber of customers they will have. 

CAA officials, however, are 
greatly pleased with the Council’s 
aggressive promotion of the small 
field program, and with all other 
constructive moves in that direc- 
tion. They are in full accord with 
the principle that a certain amount 


of ground facilities will have to be 
provided to start the light plane 
industry rolling, just as highways 
encouraged the use of automobiles. 
After a good start has been made, 
the building of planes and landing 
areas will foster each other. 

► Airparks — It is proposed by the 
council that a majority of the fields, 
namely “airparks,” be paid for out 
of local funds. CAA does not, un- 
der the present law, have any 
jurisdiction over ports not used in 
interstate commerce. The recom- 
mendations of CAA as to standards 
and operation of local fields, how- 
ever, carry considerable weight. If 
Congress should decide that Fed- 
eral funds are to be used in con- 
struction of fields for private flying, 
then CAA probably would be au- 
thorized to require minimum 
standards for participation in gov- 
ernment aid. 

The airport development bill in- 
troduced by Mr. Randolph was not 
sponsored by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. Mr. Randolph said 
he wrote the bill on his own rec- 
ognizance, after a long period of 
observation and contact with avia- 
tion groups and individuals. He 
said he had incorporated in it sev- 
eral provisions also advocated by 
Mr. Stanton and other CAA officers, 
particularly the formula under 
which Federal funds would be allo- 
cated among the states. 

► Changes Expected — Mr. Ran- 


News Delivery 

Fixed base operators have 
their eyes on newspaper dis- 
tribution as a possible large 
cargo item after the war. Some 
feel they will have advantages 
over scheduled air carriers, in 
that they can stand by and take 
off the minute the issue is 
ready. 

They figure that, starting at 
midnight or around one a.m. 
with morning papers, they can 
put them in the hands of dis- 
tributors in time for their usual 
deliveries at points up to 600 
miles distant, depending on 
price the customers are willing 
to pay for speed. 

► Far-Reaching Effect — The 
effect of air transportation on 
newspapers may be far-reach- 
ing. Delivery of city dailies at 
a long radius might work a 
severe hardship on smaller lo- 
cal dailies. It is conceivable 
that future low-cost delivery 
overnight might enable a half- 
dozen big dailies with superior 
services to reach all populous 
centers of the nation. 
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the Birdmeris Perch 


Guadal who'd done almost 2100 hours of 
combat flying! And don't think they just 
sit back there squirting their guns. My man 

munications and keeping me posted on the 
situation behind, beneath, and around us. 
But when he did use those guns, it was 
mighty comforting to be in back of them! 

"They get extra flight pay, of course. 
They ask for rear-gunner duty because they 
the hind seat of a Navy plane is it! 

"Any time you sec a fella wearing Air- 

machine gun on his sleeve, lake that greasy 
helmet off to him, Al. He’s the guy who’s 
responsible for certain uninformed people 
calling me a hero,” he said sternly. 

Our "Thank you,” was weak. 

Moftn Al 'U/tlLeuKl, 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

INSIDE STORY 

Ever see the crate for a 3 -blade d propeller? 
Ugly thing! 

But you pry the boards off, and remove 
the packing material and what happens ? 

You see one of the most delicately 
balanced, beautifully made, precise ex- 
amples of machinecraft ever fashioned. 
Tough enough to take a 2000 h.p. beat- 
ing, too! 

Ever see crude oil? 

Ugly stuff! 

But you pry the non-lubricating par- 
ticles away, remove the carbon-and- 
sludge-forming elements with conven- 
tional refining methods and then with 
Gulf's famous Alchlor Process, and what 
happens? 


You see one of the most delicately bal- 
anced, beautifully refined, precise exam- 
ples of lubrication-craft ever fashioned 
. . . Gulfpride Oil! 

Tough enough to take a 2000 h.p. 
beating, too! Or anything up to 2000 h.p.! 


IT TAKES 21 
A LOT OF YOUg- 
To PUT THESE ON 
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dolph said he offered his bill as the 
basis for the development of a pro- 
gram, and that he expected and 
would welcome proposals and 
changes from all interested parties. 
Mr. Stanton said, at this writing, 
that he had only read the bill hur- 
riedly, but that if it turns out to be 
in substantial agreement with the 
ideas of the Washington adminis- 
tration, and of the Budget Bureau, 
there is no reason why it might not 
become the instrument of the post- 
war airport program. That is en- 
tirely up to Congress. 

Road Dept. May Aid 
Flight Strip Work 

Authorization for the Commis- 
sioner of Public Reads to cooper- 
ate with state highway depart- 
ments and any Federal agency in 
location, development, construc- 
tion and maintenance of flight 
strip, is contained in the post-war 
federal-aid highway act of 1944, 
which has been approved by the 
House committee on roads. 

Funds authorized in the act 
when requested by the State high- 
way departments are made avail- 
able for this work. While the act 
authorizes a total of $1,500,000,000 
to become available at the rate of 
$500,000,000 a year for each three 
successive post-war fiscal years, 
no specific amount is mentioned for 
flight strip work. 

► Funds — The bill provides that, 
in addition to funds requested by 
state highway officials, there may 
be funds under other appropria- 
tions for carrying out provisions of 
the act and for paying all or any 
part of the necessary costs incurred 
therefor, including the cost of ac- 
quiring the land necessary. 

Extend CPT Act 

Bills extending the life of the 
Civil Pilot Training Act, which 
expires June 30, have been passed 
by both houses of Congress. 

Senator McCarran’s bill, S-1432, 
extended tenure of the program 
for five years, but the House ap- 
proved a change cutting it down 
to one year. This difference on 
duration of the extension was be- 
ing considered by a Senate-House 
conference committee at press 
time. It was thought likely a com- 
promise would result. 

The extension carries no appro- 
priations and is intended merely 
to keep alive the civil air training 
nucleus until a permanent post- 
war program can be worked out. 


Alert Operators 
Find New Business 

Southern Airways’ Atlanta base 

steps up profits and reduces over- 
head after WTS terminations. 

Flight training for civilian stu- 
dents, charter flying, and recondi- 
tioning of aircraft and engines are 
providing a lucrative field for some 
enterprising WTS operators who 
were shunted back into private 
aviation. 

Fixed base operators and schools 
are confronted with conversion 
from war to peacetime programs as 
their military contracts expire and 
are not renewed. 

► Example — One example of con- 
version is the Southern Airways. 
Inc., installation at Atlanta Muni- 
cipal Airport. Private commercial 
operation is proving a financial 
boon to this unit of the company. 

Officials believe there is suffi- 
cient business to support efficient 
operators if aviation gasoline is not 
too stringently rationed. Since 
Apr. 15 the Atlanta unit has been 
exclusively a private operation. It 
has shown a steadily growing 
profit. 

► Repair Work — New business is 
coming from repair and recondi- 
tioning of planes purchased by in- 
dividuals from Defense Plant Corp., 
repairing planes for Civil Air Pa- 
trol members, engine and aircraft 
overhaul, charter flights, and from 
training some 60 private students. 
Most students are taking primary 
instruction. About two-thirds are 
women. There is also good instruc- 
tion business in readying former 
WTS and AAF contract school in- 
structors for instrument ratings as 
airline pilots. 

The company also reconditioned 
three Lockheed Electros for Alaska 
Air Lines, which the line bought 
from the Army at Maxwell Field, 
and expects several more in the 

► Equipped for Major Overhaul — 

Charter trips now stem from 
emergency trips and from passen- 
gers stranded at Atlanta airport by 
priority. 

Southern is equipped at Atlan- 
ta for major overhaul of light and 
medium craft, and can handle 
from five to seven jobs at once. 
Overhead costs of the strictly pri- 
vate operation are much smaller 
than those which accompanied 
WTS training, said W. F. Under- 
wood, company vice-president and 
Atlanta general manager. 

Southern went into WTS when 


the experimental CPT program 
started in May, 1939, and con- 
tinued until Jan. 15, 1944. It gave 
about 2,000 courses at Atlanta in 
primary, secondary, instrument, 
cross-country and glider familiari- 
zation. 

Nearing completion is the com- 
pany’s new hangar. 240 by 160 
feet, on the Municipal Airport, to 
be dedicated July 5, described by 
officials as the largest privately 
owned hangar in the South, with 
space for 150 medium aircraft. 
Two lean-tos, brick veneered, 20 
by 160 feet, will house shops and 

ACCA Clarifies 
Port Terminology 

The Personal Aircraft Council 
of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce has developed termi- 
nology to clarify the specific land- 
ing facility needs of various com- 
munities: 

► Airport — has been used general- 
ly to cover all types of air bases 
but has come to mean a terminal 
facility primarily used by sched- 
uled air transports. They are un- 
desirable for smaller craft, due to 
the speed of airliners and future 
cargo liners and the density of 
traffic. 

► Airparks — to describe landing fa- 
cilities suitable for personal air- 
craft, as community enterprises 
built specifically as a landing fa- 
cility for non-scheduled and per- 
sonal aircraft. They are built in 
form of T’s; L's or X’s, according 
to terrain, with runways 2,000 feet 
long by 300 feet wide, with paved 
surfaces preferred, but not essen- 
tial and costs ranging from $10,- 
000 up. Essential that airparks be 
built within the confines of the 
community, adjacent to the market 
place. 

► Flightstops — to accommodate 
flyers on cross-country hops, with 
runways of 1,800 by 300 feet, in 
most cases taking the shape of an 
L, but in localities where the pre- 
vailing winds are constant, a single 
runway would be sufficient. Seen 
as projects for state and country 
highway departments. Average 
cost from $6,000 to $10,000. 

► Air Harbors — for communities 
which have quiet bodies of water 
adjacent to where popularity of 
aerial water craft is great enough 
to make their construction eco- 
nomically sound and feasible. Es- 
timated cost from $1,000 to 
$10,000. 
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THE AIR WAR 

COMMENTARY 

Strategic Air Operations Assume 
Global Pattern with B-29 Raids 

Huge aerial battle fleet is capable of striking independent and 
decisive blows far behind battle lines to hasten weakening of 
enemy resistance. 


June has been a bad month for 
the Axis. The fall of Rome and 
rout of Kesselring's armies was 
only a start. The Allied successful 
landings in Normandy, coupled 
with the Luftwaffe's signal failure 
to do much of anything about it 
was another heavy blow. Invasion 
of Saipan in the Marianas with a 
powerful triphibious task force, 
and failure of the Jap Navy and 
air force to prevent it provided 
another jolt. Finally, and almost 
simultaneously with the landing 
on Saipan, came the lightning 
stroke from the west by Super- 
fortresses, creating a giant aerial 
pincers movement against the in- 
dustrial heart of Japan from China 
and the Marianas. 

All these are highly significant, 
and each holds an important place 
in the grand strategy planned long 
ago by the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff in Washington. Most sig- 
nificant of all, however, from the 
standpoint of military develop- 
ment was the first great battle test 
of the Army Air Force’s new wea- 
pon — the very long-range bomber. 
As General Arnold indicated in his 
statement, from now on the Fort- 
ress and Liberator would be re- 
garded as medium-range heavies, 
and the Mitchell, Marauder and 
Havoc as short-range attack bomb- 

► Air Strategy — The successful 
debut of the world's first really 
heavy long-range bomber intro- 
duces a new factor into the Asia- 
Pacific side of the war, and per- 
mits a test of strategic air power 
which may prove even more de- 
cisive than its admittedly high 
achievements in the European con- 
flict. Air strategy singles out the 
long-range bomber as a primary 
weapon in its own right, capable of 
striking independent and decisive 
blows far behind the battle lines 


to hasten the weakening of enemy 
resistance and to greatly reduce 
the ultimate cost of the final as- 
sault. General Marshall's state- 
ment concerning the new organiza- 
tion which is to control the ex- 
panding fleet of superbombers 
points in the same direction. They 
are conceived of as an air battle 
fleet, not under the control of any 
theater commander but directly at 
the disposal of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff through the Twentieth Air 
Force, which has thus become an 
instrument of worldwide capabili- 
ties. A mere glance at the map (or 
better at a globe) will show the 
immense possibilities of a weapon 
which can accurately unload sev- 
eral tons of high explosive bombs 
and incendiaries from bases up to 



1,500 miles away, from several di- 
rections. 

► China and the Air War — Not too 
much should be expected at once, 
however. The -task of setting up 
adequate bases for such long-range 
operations stagger's the imagina- 
tion. In the meantime, Japan is 
feverishly working to cut China in 
two, and making uncomfortably 
good progress at that. If our ex- 
cellent air bases east of the Peip- 
ing-Hankow-Canton line are cut 
off, giving the Jap interior lines of 
land communication and supply, 
the results could be tragic. General 
Chennault. who knows his China 
and who knows the enemy, esti- 
mated that it could easily add two 

Japan is on the defensive every- 
where but in China. Rousing vic- 
tories in the South Pacific, in New 
Guinea, the Marshalls, Carolines 
and even the Marianas may drive 
Nippon off the Pacific as a maritime 
power and seriously cramp her 
style as an empire-builder. But 
if she consolidates herself on land, 
knocks China out of the war be- 
fore our power can really be effec- 
tive there, the cost to this country 
in men and millions will be in- 
calculable. The Burma campaign 
will have gone by the board and 
the giant strides of the Navy and 
Seventh Air Force across the Cen- 
tral Pacific will be of little avail. 
More air power for China now will 
be tfle most effective means of 



SUPERFORTRESS COMMANDERS: 

Brig. Gen. Haywood S. Hansell, Jr. (right), veteran of the European air 
war, is chief-of-staff of the new global 20th Air Force. Commanding 
General of the 20th Bomber Command that attacked Japan is Brig. Gen. 
Kenneth B. Wolfe (left), whose group served as nucleus for the 20th Air 
Force. Gen. H. H. Arnold, commanding general of the AAF, is also com- 
manding general of the 20th Air Force. 
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INVADER BACK FROM THE WARS: 

A North American A-36 Invadei fighter-bomber which successfully re- 
turned to its home base in Italy after flying through an explosion of an 
ammunition truck and crashed into a tree. 


winning this desperate race. 
Enough air power to really smash 
up and disorganize the enemy 
communications and supply and 
cause the present threat to bog 
down will do the trick. 

► “Liberator" Crews — Up to the 
advent of the B-29, the Liberator 
has been the greatest long-range 
striking weapon in the China-Bur- 
ma-India theater and in the Paci- 
fic, used by the 10th-14th AAF in 
Asia, the 5th in Australia*-New 
Guinea, the 13th and Navy in the 
South Pacific, and the 7th and 
Navy in the Central Pacific. 

Missions to targets 1,000 to 1,250 
miles away, with relatively light 
but reasonably effective loads, 
have been far from unusual. Many 
of them have been over hundreds 
of miles of water, directed against 
small but strategic targets, and 
pin-point navigation was a sine 
qua non for pin-point bombing. 
With this in mind, a comparison 
of the B-24 crew operating in the 
AAF, and a PB4Y crew in the Fleet 
Patrol Wing should be of interest. 

► AAF’s 10-Man Crew— The B-24’s 
carry a crew of ten as follows: ( 1 ) 
pilot; (2) co-pilot: (3) navigator: 
(4) bombardier: these are officers. 
Enlisted men include (5) aerial 
engineer — gunner: (6) radio oper- 
ator-gunner; (7) assistant radio 
operator — gunner (top turret); 
(8) armorer — gunner (ball tur- 
ret): (9) tail gunner, and (10) 
nose gunner— the two last often 
specially trained career gunners, 
the other members usually having 
their gunnery as a highly impor- 


tant but second string to their bow. 
This is a typical crew; details may 
vary. Navigator and bombardier 
frequently are trained in both 
jobs, and the pilot and sometimes 
the co-pilot have at least a work- 
ing knowledge of aerial navigation. 
► Navy’s 11 -Man Crew — The 
PB4Y's are especially modified 
B-24’s with longer noses for a dif- 
ferent arrangement of crew, pro- 
vision for far greater range for 
patrol duties and often special an- 
ti-submarine equipment. Crew of 
the Navy Lib includes three of- 
ficers and eight enlisted men as 
follows: (1) first pilot (patrol 


plane commander): (2) co-pilot 
(navigator); (3) navigator (co- 
pilot) ; the first pilot is also a navi- 
gator, which allows a triple chance 
of getting out there and back. 

Enlisted men, with various tech- 
nical ratings, include: (4) air 
bomber (trained in ordnance); 
(5) 1st radioman and (6) 2d radio- 
man (trained in communications); 
(7) plane captain (flight engineer) 
and (8) mechanic (trained in avia- 
tion mechanics): (9) tail turret 
gunner; (10) ball turret gunner 
and (11) waist gunner. All eleven 
of the crew also are trained in 
gunnery, and all but the first pi- 
lot (commander) may actually 
handle guns on any given mission. 
Some day the full story of the 
Liberator’s part in the global air 
war — over land and over sea — will 
make stirring reading. 

Navigator 

P-47 Wing Shipped 
Lashed on to C-47 

By slinging the wing of a Re- 
public P-47 Thunderbolt fighter 
to the underside of a Douglas C-47 
transport, members of a service 
squadron at a New Guinea base of 
the Fifth Air Force Service com- 
mand have accomplished an engi- 
neering feat believed to be the 
first of its kind in any war theater. 
► Replaces Damaged Wing — The 
installation has been used on vari- 
ous occasions to transport new 
wings to P-47's which were dam- 
aged while landing in remote areas 
where repair facilities were lim- 
ited or lacking. 



NEW P-47 THUNDERBOLT. 

The new series of Thunderbolt fighters and fighter-bombers is char- 
acterized by increased emergency power through augmented water- 
injection, improved climb and maneuverability through paddle-props, 
greatly increased range, and the bubble-canopy for full visibility. 
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'Designed to fit 


Probably no airline will ever have occasion 
to fi\ a Curtiss Commando with 13,000 
pounds of payload at 270 miles an hour. 
But, if they did, the Commando could do it 
ami do it well. It is proving that today! 
'l'hahks to this abundant reserve power, the 


will deliver all the speed that is needed 
with substantial operating economy. Look 
To Tun Sky, America! Curtiss- Wright Cor- 
poration, Airplane Division, Buffalo, St. 
Louis, Columbus, Louisville. 


Curtiss 

Commando 



LOW BIDDER 
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WHEN CLIFFORD STREAMLINES COOLANT\ 7/\J _ A CENSORED 
RADIATORS FOR NEW AAF FIGHTERS...] '3\ WEIGHT-SAVING 


Clifford’s discovery of the method of braz- 
ing aluminum tubes, having very thin walls, 
has revolutionized aircraft design two vital 
ways: 

1. Now heavy-weight copper oil coolers and 
coolant radiators (with a weight of X) can be 
replaced by feather-weight aluminum without 
any design change. The resulting weight- 
saving is &>X. This victory over weight is now 
helping two famous types of USAAF fighters 
perform gloriously on many aerial battle 
fronts. 


2. In addition, the greater strength of alu- 
minum under continuous heat and pressure 
now enables aircraft designers to replace the 
traditional cylindrical radiators by models 
having a streamlined, elliptical cross-section. 
Two of these elliptical models assembled in 
"V” shape occupy far less space than two 
conventional numbers . . . offer far less air re- 
sistance . . . boost potential aircraft speeds by 
worth-while margins. 

CLIFFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 

South Boston 27, Moss. 


CLIFFORD 


OIL COOLERS AND 
COOLANT RADIATORS 


CLIFFORD’S 

"HYDRON" BELLOWS 

Save 73 T 'he Weir/// 
. . same size and shape 


NDUSTRY’S FIRST HYDRAULICALLY-FORMED BELLOWS 
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PERSONNEL 


Muj. Gen. B. E. Meyers, deputy assis- 
tant chief of air staff. Materiel. 
Maintenance and Distribution, is the 
acting commanding general of the 
Army Air Forces Materiel Com- 
mand with headquarters at Wright 
Field. He temporarily succeeds Muj. 



Branshaw Meyers 


Moved because of poor health. Gen- 
ing general of Wright Field over a 
year ago after having been in 
charge of the West Coast area for 
the Materiel Command. General 
Meyers will resume his regular as- 
signment as deputy to Maj. Gen. O. 
P. Ecols. assistant chief of air stafT, 
in charge of Materiel. Maintenance 
and Distribution, when General 
Branshaw returns to Wright Field. 
Prank K. Ross is the new director ol 
Ihe information division of Aircraft 
War Production Council. West 
Coast, succeeding Dale Armstrong. 



When Southwest Airways flew its 
first hour of military pilot training, 
these three men: Ralph Jordan, 
Thunderbird field: Cliff Davis, Sky 
Harbor; and Al Storrs, Falcon 
field, were there. They are shown 
synchronizing their watches as the 
millionth hour is flown. All three 
are now directors of training for 
Southwest. 


now with Northrop Aircraft, Inc., 
under that company's new public 
relations program under direction cf 
Steve Hannagan Associates. Inc. 
Knymoml F. Law. who has been a 
member of the Council’s informa- 
tion staff, is assistant to Ross. 

Col. Lawrence G. Frit/., formerly vice- 
president, operations, for Transcon- 
tinental and Western Air, Inc., has 
been nominated for promotion to 
brigadier general. Col. Fritz, com- 
manding the North Atlantic Wing 
of the Army Air Transport Com- 
mand, will be the fifth former air- 
line executive to become a general 
officer, and the fourth from TWA. 
He has been awarded the Air.Medal 
for volunteering to make hazardous 
test flights of new Army planes over 
the North Atlantic. In peacetime. 
Col. Fritz was famous as the pilot 
of the first airplane carrying a cargo 



eign relations, and will make his 
headquarters in Washington. The 
Eseadrille was originally conceived 
to promote private flying between 
American countries by increasing 
and improving intermediate airfields 
and ground facilities and by assem- 
bling and making available accurate 
maps and route information. Pres- 
ently it has been active in making 
available the pilot training tech- 
niques developed by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority. 

Alberto Sanchez. Llorente has been 
named assistant treasurer of Aero- 
vias Braniff, S. A., a Mexican airline 
controlled by T. E. Braniff. Llorente 
will be resident executive in charge 
of accounting and finances in Mexico 
City. For the last five years he has 
been treasurer of a large Mexican 
airline and has been connected with 
airlines for 15 years. 

Lieut. J. D. Gillian and Lieut. C. A. 
Macatee, pilots of the Naval Air 
Transport Service, have been cited 
by the Secretary of the Navy for 
making an emergency flight across 
the Atlantic with American shells 



out of ammunition during action off 
Italy. The citations, which authorize 
the men to wear Commendation 
Ribbons, are the first awarded to 
pilots of Ihe Naval Air Transport 
Service. 


H. C. Gales (photo) has been ap- 
pointed factory manager of Aero- 
quip Corp., Jack- 
son. Mich., in a 
series of organi- 
zation changes to 
meet greatly ex- 
panded produc- 
tion. In addition 
R. J. Wilson, for- 

visory capacities 
with General 
Motors and 
Fruehauf plants, has been named 
machine shop superintendent: Alex 
McLain, formerly general manager 
of aircraft parts operation of Balsch- 
Lundberg Manufacturing Co., has 
become assembly department su- 
perintendent; Ed Hurley, previously 
with J. I. Case Co., at Rockford, is 
appointed manager of production 
control: and Donald C. Draper, for- 
merly shop assistant superintendent, 
becomes production and tool engi- 



Gcorge H. Compter, until recently 
manager of the Brewster Aeronau- 
tical Corp, inspection salvage depart- 
ment, has been appointed staff en- 
gineer in the Aeronautics Division 
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of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers. He will work under the di- 
rection of Aeronautics Division 
Manager .1. D. Redding at SAE head- 
quarters. He has been a member of 
the aeronautics engineering faculty 
of the Engineering, Science, and 
Management V/ar Training Pro- 
gram, and member of Eastern Air- 
craft War Production Council’s Sur- 
vey Committee for Manpower 
Utilization. 

Robert M. Pinkerton has been named 
acting head of Texas A. and M. Col- 
lege aeronautical engineering de- 
partment, succeeding l)r. Howard W. 
liariow, who was appointed dean of 
the school of engineering by Gibb 
Gilchrist, college president. Gilchrist, 
until his recent appointment as pres- 
ident, was the engineering dean. 

Melvin .1. Storz. (photo) has been 
named manager of the public rela- 
tions division of the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., succeeding Richard S. 
H nested, who was recently appoint- 
ed manager of Ihe Washington office 
of Curtiss- Wright Corp. Storz joined 
Wright in 1940 as editor of both 
Trade Winds, a monthly customer 



Slorz 


magazine, and Wright at the Mo- 
ment, a weekly newspaper for em- 
ployees. In addition to his present 
work directing the public relations 
program of the seven Wright plants 
in New Jersey and Ohio, he is also 
a member of the Labor-Manage- 
ment committee of the company. 
Howard M. Kincheloe has been ap- 
pointed chief of Flight and Field 
operations at the Allentown Division 
of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. He came to Allentown from 
the Louisville Division where he 
held a similar position. Allentown 
Division also announced appoint- 
ment of E. F. Mussen as general fore- 
man, bench assembly, and that of 
J. M. Lnngseth as superintendent of 
Detailed Fabrication. 

Ted S. PAueger is director of person- 



PCA STATION CHIEFS: 

Ken Sorby (left), newly appoint- 
ed station, manager in Birming- 
ham, and Joe Bubna (center), who 
manages the PCA station in Akron 
are pictured with Harry Pack 
(right) during a week’s orienta- 
tion visit at the home office. 


nel at Fletcher Aviation Corp.'s 
Pasadena planl, replacing Harry Mc- 
Cafferty. Pfluegcr was formerly per- 
sonnel director of the Communica- 
tions Equipment Corp., of Pasadena. 

Cyrus H. Timelier has been appointed 
assistant to the operations manager 
of Fleetwings, division of Kaiser 
Cargo, Inc. He has been associated 
with a Philadelphia firm of consult- 
ing engineers. 

Jack Prescott, formerly with the New- 
ark, N. J. and the Philadelphia bu- 
reaus of AP, has joined the public 
relations staff of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. as associate editor of the Lock- 
heed Star, weekly employee publi- 

Jesse Hartmann, former Philadelphia 
Inquirer photographer and later 
with Brewster Aeronautical Corp., 
has joined the staff of Fortune mag- 


Col. Victor E. Hertrandias, charged 
with operations and maintenance of 
transport and 
combat planes 
of the Fifth 
Service Area 
Command, and 
a former vice- 

Douglas Aircraft 
Co., Inc., has 
just been nomi- 
nated for the 
rank of briga- 
dier general. Colonel Bertrandias is 
now stationed in the South Pacific 
and has been in the Australian and 
New Guinea war theaters for nearly 


George Irvin, formerly of Consoli- 
dated Vullee's San Diego division, 
has been named chief industrial en- 
gineer of the Vultee Field division. 
Irvin succeeds Nelson F. Metcnlf, who 
will remain at the Allentown divi- 


Col. Paul S. Blair, base commander 
at Kelly Field, Tex., and Maj. Reg- 
inald P. .lames, Lend-Lease officer of 
the San Antonio Air Service Com- 
mand, have been awarded Peru’s 
highest aviation honor, the Flying 
Cross, for their contribution to inter- 
American cooperation. 

Kenneth M. Bates has been appointed 
district traffic manager for United 
Air Lines at Toledo and Herbert E. 
Ruprtcht has been named district 



Bales Ituprechl 


traffic manager for the company at 
Philadelphia. Bates, who has head- 
ed the company's Philadelphia office 
for two years, returns to Toledo, 
replacing Miss Cherie Smith. Ruprecht 
joined United a year ago from the 
Union Pacific railroad. 

Paul W. Ritter, service representative 
of the Curtiss-Wright Corp.. Air- 
plane Division, estimates that he has 
traveled more than 150,000 miles by 
air, including several ocean hops, 
while servicing P-40 Warhawks in 
Africa, India and China. Ritter says 
American P-40 pilots have chalked 
up a score of eleven to one against 
the Japs. 



DISCUSS CAA PLANS: 

George W. Hammond, administra- 
tive officer for the sixth region, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Santa Monica, and A. E. Stock- 
burger, executive officer of CAA, 
Washington, make plans for the 
1945 fiscal year in conference at 
Santa Monica. 
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AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC. 


Exciting and imaginative stories of the airplanes of the 
future fascinate today's public . . . tomorrow's travelers . . . 
Imagine how much more effective would be an actual life- 
size reproduction, or "Replica” of your proposed plane 
of the future. 
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CONFORMS TO ARMY-NAVY 


PUMP STANDARDS 


VALVE CIRCUIT 


new Piston-Type Wobble Plate 
saves an estimated thirty (30) 
pounds of weight in a Hydraulic system, 
by completely eliminating Unloading 
Valve Circuit. It also eliminates the dam- 
shock that is produced by the Un- 
loading Valve. Top performance is as- 
sured in actuating Landing Gear, Turrets, 
Flap Controls, Surface Controls, and 
Bomb Bay Doors, by use of this Variable 
Volume Pump. This pump designed for 
continued rugged use on all hydraulic 
up to and including 3,000 P.S.I. 


All LEUBRO PUMPS are constructed for 
maximum dependability and endurance 
under all conditions of service. Oversize 
matched bearings, coupled with Nitroloy 
pistons guided full length in a hardened 
alloy steel block insures long life and 
dependable performance. 


This Pump also available in Constant 
Displacement Model. 


Precision Built — Compact, 6%" long 
. . . . Light Weight, 9 pounds .... 
Efficient — All parts are interchangeable 


Gomfdeie. iH^unaiixut 

service available. Write for details. 


LEUTHESSER BROTHERS 

21 NORTH LOOMIS STREET • CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


B-29 Tests and Output Record 
As Sensational as Plane Itself 

Boeing Wichita, with single small factory turning out PT-17's, 
was on heavy production schedule of Superfortresses within 
two years after construction of huge new plant. 

By SCOTT HERSHEY 


The concurrent experimentation 
and production carried on by Boe- 
ing stand out among the many in- 
volved factors concerned in the 
manufacturing program of the B- 
29 Superfortress, a program which 
is perhaps the greatest ever put 
behind a single implement of war. 

It is noteworthy that two years 
after the construction of the spe- 
cial B-29 plant of Boeing Airplane 
Co., at Wichita, Kan., was started, 
the plant was on schedule, pro- 
ducing substantial numbers of this 
giant bomber which is now dis- 
closed as having been in combat 
action. 

► Full Capacity Not Used — The 
Wichita plant has a capacity for 
even greater production than is 
now being achieved and, in addi- 
tion, fewer man hours per pound 
of airplane are being used on the 
Superfortress at Wichita than were 
required for the B-17 Flying For- 
tress at the same stage of develop- 

Preparations for quantity pro- 
duction at Boeing’s Wichita plant 
were first authorized seven months 
before Pearl Harbor. This was 
while construction of the first three 
experimental models was just get- 
ting under way at Boeing head- 
quarters in Seattle. 

> Had Single Small Plant — At that 
time, the Boeing Wichita division 
had but one plant, a comparatively 
small one in which PT-17 Kaydet 
primary trainers were being made. 
On May 18, 1941, J. E. Schaefer, 
Boeing vice-president and general 
manager of the Wichita division, 
received a War Department direc- 
tive authorizing the purchase of 
jigs, dies, fixtures and all critical 
materials essential to the produc- 
tion of the B-29 at Wichita, with 
delivery of the first airplane 
scheduled for Feb. 1, 1943. 

Schaefer faced a tremendous 
task. He didn’t even have a plant 


in which to build the B-29. He 
didn’t have the manpower to staff 
the plant. On a site previously ac- 
quired for a factory for the pro- 
duction of Flying Fortress wings, 
a plant was built which was to 
be devoted entirely to B-29 output. 
Under the original B-29 produc- 
tion program, it was planned to 
have Boeing’s Seattle plant build 
the bodies and inner wing sections 
of the bomber and ship them to 
Wichita for assembly. Wichita, be- 
sides assembly, was to build the 
outer wing and tail surfaces. 

► Self-Sufficient Unit — The possi- 
bility that Seattle might experi- 
ence an air attack and an increase 
in the demands for Flying For- 
tresses caused this program to be 
abandoned and Wichita was made 
into a completely self-sufficient 
unit where all sections of the air- 
plane, except those detailed to sub- 
contractors, about 41 percent, 
would be manufactured and as- 
sembled. 

By February, 1942. scarcely a 
month after Pearl Harbor, the B-29 
assumed national proportions when 
the War Department contracted 


with Bell Aircraft, Fisher Body 
Division of General Motors, and 
North American to become part- 
ners in the program, one which in- 
volved construction of a huge new 
plant to be operated by Bell in 
Marietta, Ga., and another to be 
operated by Fisher at Cleveland. 

► New Plant Added — Later, Boe- 
ing’s new plant at Renton, Wash., 
originally intended for the pro- 
duction of the Boeing Sea Ranger 
for the Navy, was added to the 
B-29 program in place of North 
American which is no longer a 
participant. 

The B-29 manufacturing pro- 
gram dwarfs anything previously 
attempted in aviation. It embraces 
hundreds of subcontractors, ven- 
dors and suppliers, as well as the 
five huge plants where the planes 
actually are built. These include 
the Boeing factories in Seattle and 
Renton and Wichita, the Glenn L. 
Martin plant at Omaha, Bell in 
Marietta and Fisher Body at Cleve- 
land which is playing a major role 
in the fabrication of subassemblies. 

► Boeing Shifts to B-29’s— As the 
program develops, all of Boeing's 
plants will be devoted to the B-29 
and the manufacture of Boeing's 
B-17 will be carried on entirely 
by Douglas Aircraft and Lockheed 
Aircraft, which have been pro- 
ducing Flying Fortresses under a 
joint production agreement with 
Boeing. The Boeing company will 
continue to carry the engineering 
responsibility for the B-17 as well 
as the Superfortress. 

A B-29 committee is operating 
as a production control unit. It 
coordinates the procurement of 
materials and subcontracting, pre- 
pares and maintains master pro- 
duction schedules, tooling require- 
ments and distributes all design 
change instructions among prime 



Key Men in B-29 Production: Top executives of Boeing’s great bomb- 
er plant at Wichita, center of the production program for the Super- 
fortress, are shown above, left to right: J. E. Schaefer, vice-president 
of Boeing Airplane Co., and general manager of the Wichita Division 
plants; L. M. Divinia, assistant to the vice-president and general man- 
ager, and H. F . Brown, works manager of the Wichita Division. 
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contractors. It is modeled after 
the Boeing-Douglas-Vega (now 
merged with Lockheed) commit- 
tee formed in 1941 to guide the 
cooperative production of the B- 
17. Originally suggested by P. G. 
Johnson, Boeing president, it is 
composed of a representative of 
each aircraft firm participating in 
the program and a representative 
of the Army Air Forces. 

Into the B-29 have gone the 
combined efforts of the AAF Ma- 
teriel Command technicians and 
the combined experience of the 
AAF general staff and operating 
commands. It embodies, as well, 
the most advanced ideas gained by 
Boeing in 10 years of heavy bom- 
bardment airplane development 
and the experience resulting from 
the two and one-half years the 
Flying Fortress has been in combat. 

B-29’s First Flight 
Test Made in 1942 

Experimental hops continued 

through 1943 and 1944. 

It oan now be disclosed that Boe- 
ing's B-29 Superfortress bomber 
made its first flight test on Sept. 
21, 1942, with the airplane in the 
air for one hour and 15 minutes. 
Testing continued throughout the 
rest of the year, through 1943 and 
into 1944. 

The late Edmund T. Allen, Boe- 
ing director of flight and aerody- 
namics, was at the controls. The 
death of Eddie Allen in a subse- 
quent flight accident seriously de- 
terred the development of the B-29 
for some time, since he was so 
closely associated with the air- 
plane from its conception. 

► First Report Made — After the 
first test flight, Wellwood E. Beall, 
vice-president in charge of engi- 
neering, made a progress report to 
Washington: “Eddie Allen reports 
that we have an excellent air- 
plane.” That was the start of a 
long and arduous test-flight pro- 
gram which expanded as the B-29 
program expanded. 

In May, 1940, before it was 
known whether the government 
would place a quantity order for 
B-29’s, Allen estimated that it 
would take 52 hours of flight-test 
time to demonstrate that the bomb- 
er met contract requirements. Aft- 
er the Army ordered production 
started, before experimental mod- 
els had been completed, it was evi- 
dent that additional time would 
be required and Allen revised his 



PLYWOOD SEAT TEST: 

A plywood pilot’s seat undergoing 
the structural strength test in the 
Aircraft Laboratory of the AAF 
Materiel Command, Wright Field. 
Seats are required to withstand a 
load of 2,000 pounds and have 
taken 4,600 pounds. 


estimate to 252 flight hours on the 
three XB-29’s. 

► Wind Tunnel Work — The pre- 
flight testing included 8,000 hours 
of wind tunnel work, continuous 
testing of scaled down parts on the 
B-17 and exhaustive tests. 

Structural tests began during 
the time the first XB-29 was tak- 
ing form. All major components of 
the plane, built in full scale and 
complete form, were tested to de- 
struction to determine beyond any 
doubt the accuracy of engineering 
strength calculations. 

The testing to destruction in- 
cluded: testing of component parts 
while the parts are held in a spe- 
cial testing jig; testing of compo- 
nent parts in relation to the others 
after they have been installed on 
the airplane and the testing of the 
entire airplane. 

► Drop Tests — Another major test 
was the drop test. The Army 
stipulated that the plane must 
withstand a free drop of 27 inches. 
The bomber, with weight inside to 
simulate full equipment, bomb, 
fuel, crew and ammunition load, 
was raised 27 inches from the floor 
and dropped. In another test, sec- 
tions of the B-29 were riddled with 
20 mm. cannon shells and machine 
gun bullets to determine the ability 
of the plane to withstand gunfire. 


Labor Big Problem 
In B-29 Production 

Major cities canvassed and 

schools set up to train skilled 

workers. 

Manpower was not the least of 
Boeing’s problems when the Army 
ordered the B-29 Superfortress 
into production. 

Recruiting teams went through 
cities, towns and hamlets and in- 
dividual workers and whole fam- 
ilies in some instances were signed 
up. In cooperation with the United 
States Employment Service, Boe- 
ing canvassed major cities in the 
area west of the Mississippi. In the 
spring of 1942, American colleges 
and universities were toured to re- 
cruit graduating engineers. 

► 2,400 Engineers — By the summer 
of 1942, Boeing’s engineering di- 
vision had reached 2,400 engineers 
with training or experience in 26 
fields of engineering activities. 

Most of the engineering person- 
nel was stationed at Seattle but 
there was a force of 600 in the 
engineering division at Wichita. 
The combined engineering person- 
nel of the two plants now is ap- 
proximately 3,800 persons, exclu- 
sive of tooling engineers. 

► School Set Up — With engineers 
of all types being hired for airplane 
work, Boeing set up an engineer- 
ing school about two years ago. 
More than 90 percent of the men 
hired for the division take a four 
to six weeks’ course before starting 
work. 

In Wichita, one of the steps 
taken by J. E. Schaefer, vice-pres- 
ident and general manager, was to 
ask for and receive permission to 
cut back the Kaydet trainer pro- 
gram. It was cut from 375 to 100 
a month, which released 2,000 
workers for the B-29 plant. An 
additional 2,000 were released 
from Cessna for the program. 

► Work Week Revised — The work 
week was changed from three 7%- 
hour shifts to two 10-hour shifts 
with good results. The Wichita 
division, at the moment has just 
about enough workers to meet 
schedules, but the number is mar- 
ginal and for the program ahead, 
more will be needed. About 40 
percent of the employees at Wich- 
ita are women. 

The worker turnover at Wichita 
was 5.7 percent in April as against 
a 6.5 percent national average. 
Absenteeism runs around 5.1 per- 
cent, which is below the national 
figure. 
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AAF’S NEW FUEL TRAILER: 

A trial trip of a new 250-gallon fuel trailer unit which has been de- 
veloped for advanced fighter bases, and can be towed in trains of 
five trailers behind the versatile Army jeep. Wright Field soldiers are 
pictured taking a train of trailers over rough terrain in a test near Ma- 
teriel Command headquarters. 


30 Million Radio 
Order to Bendix 

Orders totaling about $30,000,- 
000 have been received by the ra- 
dio division of Bendix Aviation 
Coup., for an improved type of 
very high frequency radio for use 
in warplanes. 

W. P. Hilliard, general manager 
of the division, said the sets will 
be a definite improvement over 
the type now in use and that the 
company will shortly be in full 
production on the order. 

► Static — He explained that among 
the advantages of very high fre- 
quency radio in communication 
work is the comparative freedom 
from atmospherics or natural 
static. Like television, it is of com- 
paratively short-range, following 
the line of sight and stopping at 
the horizon. Because of the short- 
range, a number of planes on 
scattered front can use the same 
frequency without interference. 

New Globe Orders 

Globe Aircraft Corp. has re- 
ceived substantial new contracts, 
including nose sections for the 
Curtiss C-46 Commando transport, 
while continuing work on the twin- 
engine AT- 10 advanced trainers. 

John Kennedy, president and 
general manager, said other new 
assignments include a rework con- 
tract on the AT- 17 trainer, a wing 


modification and contracts for 
spare parts. He said tooling, en- 
gineering and other phases for the 
C-46 project are shaping up. 

Ford Makes Allison 
Distributor Heads 

Plastic distributor heads for the 
Allison liquid-cooled aircraft en- 
gine are now being produced by 
Ford Motor Co. A similar type of 
head, developed by Ford research 
engineers, has been used for some 
time in the Pratt & Whitney en- 
gines being built by Ford. 

The heads are made of a thermo- 
setting plastic compound and Ford 
engineers say the principal advan- 
tage, aside from its being moisture 
resistant and requiring fewer crit- 
ical materials, is that it increases 
arc resistance, or resistance to 
short circuiting caused by loss of 
atmospheric pressure at high alti- 
tude. The head also decreases 
weight and, by changes in its de- 
sign, its strength has been in- 
creased 300 percent. 

10,000th Bell Plane 

Bell Aircraft Corp. has produced 
more than 10,000 fighter planes 
since war production began in 
1941, including an undisclosed 
number of the jet propulsion Aira- 
comets and P-63 Kingcobras, new 
high altitude fighters, although 
most were P-39 Airacobras for the 
AAF and the Russian air force. 


Packaged Control 
Units Speed Repairs 

Standardization of mechanism 
minimizes lay-ups of warplanes, 
Lear official tells SAE. 
Standardization of aircraft con- 
trol mechanisms, which are so 
built that they are completely in- 
terchangeable on the battle-front, 
minimizing lay-ups for repair of 
combat planes, has played an im- 
portant war role and has changed 
many U. S. aircraft from hydraulic 
control to electric. 

Richard M. Mock, vice-president 
of Lear, Inc., told the Society of 
Automotive Engineers at Dayton 
that at the start of the war there 
were few electro-mechanical con- 
trols on American aircraft and that 
today nearly all production mod- 
els are so equipped. 

► Changeover — In the interim and 
just after the principle of elec- 
trically operated control systems 
proved itself, mass produced air- 
planes were changed over to elec- 
tric control after they had come 
off the assembly line. 

Mock said the standardization 
of component parts of the aircraft 
actuators which are used to oper- 
ate such plane parts as wing flaps, 
trim tabs, air intake shutters, 
automatic temperature control de- 
vices, bomb bay and cargo doors 
and retractable landing gear per- 
mits a great many variations in the 
basic control device to meet design 
and performance requirements of 
different plane types. 

► Advantages — A further effect of 
this standardization, he said, is the 
ability to package the actuators as 
complete assemblies containing all 
switching controls, control mech- 
anisms and relays so that their 
final installation aboard combat 
airplanes requires only the con- 
necting of the driven mechanisms 
and the standard connection. 

Canada Cuts Costs 

Production costs in Canadian 
aircraft plants have been cut more 
than half a million dollars through 
worker suggestions, the Aircraft 
Industry Relations Committee re- 
ported in Toronto last week. 

Workers were paid $64,096 in 
awards for ideas that have saved 
$534,539. Maximum individual 
award was $500, while a merit 
award for the best 25 ideas of the 
year will be made in September 
by Ralph P. Bell, director general 
of aircraft production for Canada. 
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FINANCIAL 

U.S. Urged to Curb Over-Expansion 
Of Air Transport After War 

National City Bank of Cleveland, in study of industry, sees 
danger in uncontrolled development; doubts complete ap- 
praisal of separate companies can be made at present in view 
of current conditions and pending legislation. 


“A Study of the Air Transport 
Industry,” a brochure issued by the 
National City Bank of Cleveland, 
appears to be of more than passing 
interest. Far more important than 
the analysis itself is the back- 
ground and implications surround- 
ing the sponsorship of this report. 

In a foreword, the bank says this 
aviation review was prepared to 
keep “abreast of changing condi- 
tions” and to point out some “op- 
portunities and problems" of the 
industry. 

► Business Studied — Obviously, 
the bank's prime purpose in this 
respect is to explore the possibili- 
ties of doing business with the 
airlines. While Cleveland is an 
air-minded city — (the locale of the 
famous air races) — none of the 
airlines is headquartered there. 
Cleveland, however, is a key city 
on the routes of United, American 
and PCA. Other carriers would 
like to tap this center and have so 
applied. In any event, the exhaus- 
tive attention given by this in- 
terior bank to the group is a trib- 
ute to the financial stature 
attained by the airlines. 

► Expansion Forecast — The study 
advances two main conclusions: 

“First, that the air transport in- 
dustry in the post-war era will 
expand at an unprecedented 
rate. This rate could be modi- 
fied by the introduction and 
passage of restrictive legisla- 
tion, but should be almost un- 
limited upon the passage of the 
most constructive of the pro- 
posals pending before Congress; 

“Second, that a complete ap- 
praisal of the separate com- 
panies in the air transport in- 
dustry is not possible under 
current conditions and pend- 
ing legislation.” 

► Sidelight — This reference to leg- 
islation, in addition to focusing at- 


tention as to the dependency of the 
industry on Congress, also pro- 
vides an interesting sidelight. An- 
other major financial institution 
in Cleveland is the Cleveland 
Trust Co., which has received na- 
tional publicity through its wide- 
ly-distributed Bulletin. This 
monthly review is prepared under 
the direction of Col. Leonard P. 
Ayres, the bank’s vice-president 
and economist. Col. Ayres is also 
economic adviser to the group of 
railroads controlled by the Alle- 
ghany Corp. — Chesapeake and 
Ohio, Pere Marquette and Nickel 
Plate. These roads, through their 
representatives, have been very 
active in the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads’ air transport sur- 
veys and as such are believed to 
have opposed the Lea Bill or any 
measure which would effectively 
bar the surface carriers from the 
aviation field. 

The National City Bank in its 
report notes: “Sound legislation is 
the keystone on which all avia- 
tion will be built” and points to 
the constructive features in the 
Lea Bill and observes that in the 
"absence of Federal legislation of 
(this) type . . . technical advance- 
ment and public acceptance would 
be delayed seriously . . .” In other 
words, this Cleveland bank, while 
taking a disinterested view, ap- 
pears to support the Lea measure. 
► Comprehensive — The study it- 
self is comprehensive but suffers 
from the failure to show the source 
of its primary data as well as from 
the evident dated factual material 
presented. This has led to some 
naive assertions. 

For instance, in presenting exist- 
ing military aircraft types which 
may have commercial application, 
operating costs are presented for 
the Douglas C-47. Now this is 
nothing more than the DC 3. In- 
stead of using the estimated per- 


plane-mile costs of 46 to 60 cents 
for the C-47, would it not have 
been far more realistic to show the 
actual operating costs of the DC 3 
equipment readily available from 
current statistics? Such costs 
range from about 29 cents per- 
plane-mile for United and 33 cents 
for Eastern and American. These 
costs are representative for DC 3 
operators and, of course, exclude 
ground and indirect expenses. 

► Outlook — In viewing the future 
of air transportation, the review 
lists legislation, technical develop- 
ment and public acceptance as the 
all-important factors. In discuss- 
ing the legislative aspects, the 
struggle for international opera- 
tions is outlined. In this connec- 
tion, it is noted that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, through its forth- 
coming decision on the proposed 
acquisition of American Export 
Airlines by American Airlines, 
may formulate on its own, a defin- 
itive air policy for transoceanic 
commercial airline operators. 

The immediate post-war growth 
of international air transport, the 
study believes, will be largely at 
the expense of surface transporta- 
tion, particularly of the steamship 
lines, although over a period the 
airlines can be expected to gen- 
erate a substantial proportion of 
their own traffic. 

► World Trade — The future for air 
express and cargo on international 
airways seems the least promising 
field of all, according to the review. 
The present volume of world trade 
estimated at about 11 billion dol- 
lars annually, is almost 80 percent 
war business. A return to the pre- 
war volume, estimated at about 4 
to 6 billions a year, will create a 
highly competitive situation in 
which steamships, although the 
slowest form of transportation, are 
still the lowest cost operators. The 
familiar truism is repeated by the 
review in that "cargo traffic will 
gravitate then to the airways only 
where the special benefits of econ- 
omies produced by speed will 
offset the extra cost of such ser- 

► Technical Progress Factor — Con- 
siderable emphasis is devoted to 
the part technical development 
will play in the future of the in- 
dustry. Engine and fuel advances 
are expected to lead the industry 
in heralding the industry’s future 
progress. The assertion is made 
that "many contemplated mergers 
between airframe manufacturers 
as well as engine builders may be 
made.” It is difficult to see the 
validity of this statement insofar 
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DESIGN is IMPORTANT 


... build with Timber Structures 


Glued Laminated Arches, 9T //' span, pre- 
fabricated by Timber Structures, Inc. for 
Boeing Aircraft Co., designers and builders of 
B-17 flying fortress and B-29 superfortress. 


The versatility of wood as a con- 
struction material still amazes many 
who have not followed this product 
through the war years. 

It has been our privilege at Timber 
Structures to assist in the moderniza- 
tion of wood. Among other things, 
this has involved design; for without 
design the values of research , engineer- 
ing, prefabrication, assembly and 
erection are not realized to the full. 

From our plants have come such 
divergent and practical designs as 
glued laminated arches illustrated 
above, designed by the Seattle office 
of the Austin Company, for trusses, 
beams, columns; for structures as 
small as municipal hangars, as large 
as navy blimp docks. 

Design is one of the elements of 


"Engineering in Wood" — a policy of 
service that has characterized the pre- 
fabricated products of our organiza- 
tion since its inception. 

Have you plans on the drawing 
board— or in your mind— for future 
aviation housing? If so, we should 



li ke to talk to you about the economy, 
availability, strength and permanence 
of timber as a building material. 

A pictorial record of the work we 
have done and are doing is available 
for the asking. Please write for 48- 
page book "Engineering in Wood." 
We are prepared to serve you in tim- 
ber and allied structural materials. 



STRUCTURES 

INCORPORATED 

Portland 8, Oregon New York 17, N.Y. 
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as it may apply to the engine 
builders. For example, the Pratt 
& Whitney engine is the heart of 
United Aircraft Corp. The Wright 
product is the keystone of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. Aviation Corp has 
its Lycoming. Thus, there are and 
long have been three well-inte- 
grated aircraft producers. Allison, 
owned by General Motors, is hardly 
likely to be declared an orphan. 
The assertion is true, however, that 
competitive conditions may lead 
to the development of aircraft at 
lower initial costs. 

The bank study is also correct in 
its observation that the develop- 
ment of new designs takes time 
and hence it will be a number of 
years after the war before exist- 
ing planes will be made obsolete 
by new advances. 

► Public Acceptance — Considerable 
faith is expressed in the public 
acceptance of air- transportation in 
that the national point of view has 
been stimulated as a result of the 
war from “air-mindedness to air- 
consciousness.” 

Summarizing its review, the 
bank concludes that: 

► International air transportation 
. . . should have world-wide eco- 
nomic and social effects . . . - it 
should expand as rapidly as com- 
mercial and industrial develop- 
ments of Latin America, Asia, Af- 
rica and Europe, and other areas 
should permit. 

► That domestic air transportation, 
through wider acceptance, reduced 
rates, feeder routes, and a new air 
mail policy, should increase con- 
tinental commerce immensely. 

► That private flying should un- 
doubtedly experience a post-war 
boom. It should be favored by 
legislation, technical development 
and an educational program. 

Luscombe Control 
Returned to Owners 

Control of Luscombe Airplane 
Corp., seized in April, 1942, by 
Alien Property Custodian Leo 
Crowley, has been returned to 
Leopold H. P. Klotz and the North 
American Investing Co. by the 
present alien property custodian, 
James E. Markham. 

The company has a plant at 
Trenton, N. J., and ground schools 
at Trenton and Dallas, Tex. The 
Luscombe plant has been produc- 
ing Navy training planes and parts 
of other Navy planes. Prior to the 
war it produced a popular small, 
all-metal plane. 

► Held Controlling Interest — Klotz 


and the North American Investing 
Co. held controlling interest in the 
company with 74,000 shares of 
stock and various notes having a 
face value of $600,000. The inter- 
ests were taken over by Crowley’s 
office on the basis of a finding that 
Klotz was a citizen of Germany 
and that the funds used by him 
to acquire the property were trace- 
able to German interests. After 
filing of a claim by Klotz, it was 
brought out in a public hearing 
that Klotz, at one time a citizen of 
Germany, had been a citizen of 
Liechtenstein since 1939. Klotz’ 
associates said he applied for 
United States citizenship before 
the war and that funds used by 
Klotz had been given him by his 
parents, residents of New York. 

Douglas 1943 Sales 
Top $987,000,000 

Donald W. Douglas, president of 
Douglas Aircraft Corp., Inc., re- 
ceived $120,500 from the company 
for the 12 months ended Nov. 30, 
1943, according to the company’s 
report to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

• Carl A. Cover, senior vice-pres- 
ident and general manager, who 
resigned June 30, 1943, got $70,- 
416. A. E. Raymond, vice-presi- 
dent and engineer, received $50,- 
500. 

Fourteen directors, officers, legal 
counsel, employees, and sundry 
others not identified, received 
$354,520, including $5,810 to a di- 
rector as commissions on insurance 
policies sold. The accounting firm 
of Ernst & Ernst got $64,065 for 
services during the fiscal year. 

► Earnings — The company’s in- 
come statement showed net sales 
of $987,687,196, including fees ac- 
crued and costs incurred under 
cost-plus contracts, after deduct- 
ing $6,000,000 for possible inabili- 
ty to obtain payment of all items. 

Costs and expenses amounted to 
$939,842,173, including the follow- 
ing items: administrative and gen- 
eral expenses, $967,945; federal 
capital stock tax, state franchises, 
etc., $2,026,694, and experimental 
costs, $1,367,122. 

Giving effect to certain minor 
adjustments, income before provi- 
sion for taxes and contingencies, 
amounted to $47,382,257. 

► Taxes — Estimated state and fed- 
eral taxes, including normal and 
surtax and excess profits taxes, 
amounted to $34,480,000. 

The company set aside $6,950,- 
000 as provision for contingencies, 


leaving a balance of $5,952,257 
available for transfer to surplus. 

Renegotiation proceedings for 
the fiscal year 1942 have been con- 
cluded, the report showed, and 
surplus has been charged with 
$12,000,000, the agreed upon re- 
fund, and has been credited with 
$9,500,000, the approximate re- 
sulting tax reduction. On the 
basis of the factors considered in 
the 1942 settlement, no refund for 
1943 is indicated, the company re- 
ported. 

Colonial Reports 
On 1943 Operations 

Colonial Airlines, Inc., reports 
operating revenues for 1943 at 
$811,954. Operating expenses, in- 
cluding provision for obsolescence 
and depreciation, totaled $808,389, 
leaving net profit of $3,565. Fees 
received under government train- 
ing contracts amounted to $18,464. 

Colonial paid Sigmund Janas, 
president and director, $20,500 
during the year, according to the 
company’s statement to the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 

► Dick Gets $12,000 — Alexander C. 
Dick received $12,000 for his ser- 
vices as secretary, director and 
general counsel; Edward S. Rid- 
ley, vice-president and director 
got $10,666 and seven other of- 
ficers and directors a total of $50,- 
831, while one employee, not 
otherwise identified, received $20,- 
500. Three officers, who are not 
directors, received $15,699. 

Net income before federal in- 
come taxes amounted to $18,885 
and the tax provision totaled 
$2,600. Net income for the year 
amounted to $16,285. 

Trainers to Mexico 

An undisclosed number of train- 
ing planes has been sold to Mexico 
by the Canadian government, it 
was disclosed in Ottawa during de- 
bate on a bill setting up the Crown 
Assets Corp., which is to sell Can- 
ada’s surplus wartime supplies. 

C. D. Howe, munitions and sup- 
ply minister, said aircraft valued 
at $69,100 were included in a sale 
of $350,000 in surplus materials to 
the Mexican government. 

► Gives Sale Price — He said the 
trainer craft, which cost $6,000 to 
$7,000 each originally, and which 
were no longer useful in the air 
training plan, had been sold to 
Mexico for $1,400 to $1,500 each. 
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Soviet Reported in Agreement 
In Principle on U. S. Air Policy 

Russia apparently willing to specify certain routes over her 
territory which she will permit friendly nations to use, official 
sources reveal. 


Outlines of post-war interna- 
tional aviation arrangements are 
emerging rather clearly from dis- 
cussions being conducted by this 
country and for the first time it can 
be stated that Russia is favorably 
disposed toward the principles put 
forward by our State Department. 

Despite the official description of 
them as ‘‘purely exploratory,” 
there is every indication that these 
conferences are producing the pat- 
tern for post-war commercial fly- 
ing on the international airways. 

► Pitfalls — There are pitfalls be- 
tween the agreements in principle 
now being reached and the adop- 
tion of a new multilateral air con- 
vention to take precedence over 
the Paris and Havana accords. This 


was inferentially noted last week 
by Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 
He was at great pains to explain 
to newsmen that these conferences 
are purely exploratory. They are 
continuing, he said, as preliminary 
steps toward more formal confer- 
ences later on. 

But elsewhere in the Depart- 
ment there were more optimistic 
expressions. One source said "real 
progress” is being made. 

These developments must have 
led to that conclusion: 

Quarters usually characterized 
by cautious utterance reported that 
Russia appears willing to specify 
certain routes over her territory 
which she will permit commercial 
planes of friendly nations to use. 


New Zealand will dovetail her 
aviation operations as far as pos- 
sible with those of the United 
Kingdom, but she definitely will 
not do this to the injury of her 
friendship with the United States. 

Britain has “yielded” to the 
American viewpoint in post-war 
flying. 

China is in full agreement with 
the principles advocated by this 
government. 

> American Plan — the evidence, 
therefore, all points to multilateral 
adoption of a post-war aviation 
pattern which is essentially an 
American plan. 

It is worthwhile, accordingly, to 
outline what the United States 
does want: 

An international air convention, 
in L. Welch Pogue's words, to es- 
tablish “the right to get there” — 
the right of commercial transit. 

Bilateral or multilateral com- 
mercial arrangements establishing 
sound trade principles to govern 
the conduct of commercial flying. 

An international “CAB” which 
will be a recommending agency, 
but not an enforcement agency. 

Right of commercial transit es- 
tablished on a worldwide basis, it 
is recognized, will be mainly a 
psychological achievement. The 
incentive to do business with other 
nations will be stimulated. And 
here is where United States aces 
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BOACS WORLD ROUTES: 

This new map, depicting routes now being flown by 
British Overseas Airways Cor p., provides an interest- 
ing comparison with the map of world routes sug- 
gested by the Civil Aeronautics Board 1 0 days ago as 


desirable for U. S. air carriers (Aviation News, June 
19). The map above, which shows that BO AC lands 
at many of the places mentioned by CAB, appeared 
recently in Aeroplane, English aviation magazine. 



Every red-blooded American hopes for many more head- 
lines that shout "Mass Raid by American Liberators.” 
Every solid punch these heavyweight fleets drop on 
enemy targets . . . every future "Ploesti” ... is possible 
only through the courage and skill of the American kids 
that fly them, and the unceasing work of free American 
craftsmen who build them. 

With millions of other war workers, the men and women 
of CECO look forward to each new record -smashing per- 
formance of the latest Liberators and other American 
warplanes equipped with CECO carburetors and fuel 
pumps. <|ys 


CHANDLER-EVANS 


CORPORATION 
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Planning for Tomorrow 


THE photograph above shows an earlier Kellert 
* development, a military-type autogiro, under- 
going tests by the Army Air Forces. 

For many years, aeronautical engineers have strived 
to develop aircraft able to take off or land vertically 
on any kind of field or flat roof, and to climb 
handily over usual flight obstructions . . . aircraft 
that can cruise smoothly at satisfactory speeds, or 
hover motionless. 

During the war, all available materials and man- 
power are required for military needs. But the 
growing Kellett engineering staff looks forward to 


peace, and die opportunity to focus its aeronau- 
tical design abilities on helicopter developments 
for a wide range of contributions to American 
progress. 

Indications are that modern aircraft of the heli- 
copter type will then save time and money in 
forestry service, ranching, dusting and spraying 
agricultural crops, patrolling and inspecting cross- 
country power lines and oil pipe lines, in prospect- 
ing— and many more everyday services. Kellett 
Aircraft Corporation, Upper Darby (Philadelphia), 
Pennsylvania. 


KELLETT 


OLDEST ROTARY WING AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 


come into play. If we are to be the 
world’s breadbasket for years to 
come, countries desiring to obtain 
provender here will have to “play 
ball” on bilateral commercial air 
arrangements, as one qualified 
source expressed it. 

► Reciprocal Obligations — It is 
recognized, too, that reciprocal ob- 
ligations cannot be avoided in the 
post-war air world, but officials 
here are aware that for many 
years after the war there probably 
won’t be more than a handful of 
countries in the global flying busi- 
ness. They note that countries 
which failed to build up their in- 
ternal services will not be ready to 
launch mammoth external ones. In 
brief, they feel that we will be able 
to hold our own, if the larger 
political and economic arrange- 
ments now advocated by President 
Roosevelt and Hull are acceptable 
to the rest of the world. 

Airlines Run Behind 
In Reconversion 

Arrangements reported being 

made with Douglas to help re- 
store planes returned by Army. 

By MERLIN M1CKEL 

Planes are being returned to the 
airlines so fast that they cannot 
keep up with reconversion to com- 
mercial use. Airline sources say 
arrangements are being made for 
Douglas Aircraft at Santa Monica, 
Calif., to devote more time and 
materials to helping on the job. 

Six airline companies have been 
doing their own reconversion to 
this point: American, Eastern, 
Northwest, PCA, TWA, and United. 
Chicago & Southern has done part 
of its own work, but now has two 
planes being reconverted on the 
West Coast. Braniff and Dallas 
have one each. ICA and American 
are planning to send out some of 
their latest returns, and others may 
do likewise. Other lines, not hav- 
ing their own facilities, have been 
relying on Douglas, which from 
now on is expected to devote more 
than 100,000 man-hours a month 
to reconversion for the airlines. 

► 14 More Being Released — War 
Department notified the Civil 
Aeronautics Board last week that 
14 additional planes were being re- 
leased immediately to the domestic 
lines. All DC-3 types, they bring 
the total allocated to commercial 
airline service to 242. This was the 
third return of this size in a month. 

Three of the planes most recent- 


World Hearings 

The CAB moved ahead on 
foreign route action late last 
week with announcement of 
dates for pre-hearing confer- 
ences and hearings on world 
route applications as follows: 

North Atlantic — Pre-hear- 
ing August 1; hearing October 
16. 

South Atlantic — Pre-hearing 
August 2; hearing November 1. 

North Pacific (via Alaska) — 
Pre-hearing September 1 ; 
hearing December 13. 

Central Pacific (via Hawaii) 
— Pre-hearing September 15; 
hearing January 10. 

Australia (via Hawaii) — 
Pre-hearing October 2; hear- 
ing February 1. 

Hearing for new services 
between the Pacific Coast and 
Hawaii is set for September 4. 

Hearing for new routes in 
South America, Central Amer- 
ica, the Caribbean, and Mex- 
ico will open September 18. 


ly turned back went to American, 
two each to Braniff, Eastern, PCA 
and TWA, and one each to Colo- 
nial, Delta and Northeast. Thus, 
in a little over a month, including 
returns of May 18 and May 24 and 
June 20, American has received 8, 
Braniff 3, Colonial 2, Chicago & 
Southern 2, Delta 1, Eastern 6, 
Northeast 1, Northwest 2, PCA 5, 
TWA 5, United 5, Western 2. Con- 
tinental, Inland, Mid-Continent 
and National, which use Lock- 
heeds, received none in either of 
the three lots. 

► Diplomatic Plant: — On the same 
day the latest return was an- 
nounced by CAB, disclosure was 


How It Stands 

Return of 14 more planes to 
the airlines by the Army last 
week means that 242 are now 
or soon will be available for 
domestic service, divided as 
follows: 



made that a Douglas C-54 had 
been outfitted as it came off the 
assembly line for use on diplomatic, 
military and other government 
missions. Reports six months ago, 
were that the plane, which has a 
built-in elevator, was being readied 
for President Roosevelt, but the 
White House says no plans have 
been made for such use. 

There have been reports that 
release of a C-54 to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration for con- 
version and CAA tests long desired 
by the airlines is likely in the near 
future. Air Transport Command 
sources say, however, that while 
there has been some talk of such a 
return, no action has been taken. 

Eastern Seeks Link 
To So. America 

An international aspect was in- 
troduced in the Great Lakes-Flor- 
ida proceeding last week as Capt. 
E. V. Rickenbacker, president of 
Eastern Air Lines, said his com- 
pany’s application was designed to 
provide direct service between the 
industrial midwest and Latin 
America, through a Miami-Buenos 
Aires route for which Eastern has 
applied. 

Eastern, he said, can establish a 
Detroit-Miami trunk line with the 
grant of only 580 new route miles, 
much less than the new mileage 
required by other applicants. 

► Assails Board’s Policy — He char- 
acterized as a “communistic phil- 
osophy” the Board’s attitude of 
economic expansion for small car- 
riers, claiming that all such 
expansion was unjustly at the ex- 
pense of large carriers. He sug- 
gested that the Board investigate 
the large profits of speculators in 
the stocks of small airlines. 

Duplication of service which 
would result if the applications of 
some of the parties in the case 
were granted also drew Ricken- 
backer’s fire. Of American Air- 
lines’ proposal which would in ef- 
fect parallel Eastern from Chicago 
to Miami and from Boston to Mi- 
ami, he said: “I find it difficult to 
believe American meant these ap- 
plications seriously.” 

► Cites Duplication Moves — He 
pointed out that every applicant 
in this case proposes to duplicate 
the Jacksonville-Miami routes of 
Eastern and National. “No other 
carrier has felt the Board’s benev- 
olence more than National," Rick- 
enbacker said, referring to the New 
York extension recently author- 
ized for that carrier. 
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American Commission of CAPA Begins Work: Under 
chairmanship of Oswald Ryan, Civil Aeronautics 
Board member, the Permanent American Aeronauti- 
cal Commission, recently appointed by the President, 
held its first meeting in Washington last week. Seated 
left to right are Col. Louis A. Johnson, Chairman 
Ryan and Rep. Alfred Bulwinkle. Standing are Wil- 


liam A. M. Burden, Arnold W. Knauth, Stephen 
Latchford, Theodore P. Wright, Stokeley Morgan, 
and Dr. Francis W. Reichelderfer. Senator Bennett 
Clark was unable to attend. The U. S. group is part 
of the Commission Aeromutica Permanente Ameri- 
cana (CAPA) which was set up at the Lima Confer- 
ence in 1937. 


U.S. Group Sparks 
Hemisphere Air Unit 

Commission undertakes active 
role in CAPA program to unify 
aviation among American re- 
publics. 

A new U. S. commission set out 
at its initial meeting in Washing- 
ton last week to make a “going 
concern" of CAPA, the Permanent 
American Aeronautical Commis- 
sion, of which it is a member. The 
larger group, of which this coun- 
try’s new representation was ap- 
pointed recently by the President, 
is designed to unify aviation in the 
Western Hemisphere. Thirteen 
republics are members. 

Oswald Ryan, member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and chair- 
man of the U. S. Commission, said 
it was the intention of his group to 
do “everything possible” to make 
CAPA effective, and his associates 
said he was interested personally 
in pushing the action. 

► Agendum — At its first meeting, 
the U. S. group organized and dis- 
cussed preparation of proposals for 
transmission to similar bodies of 
other member governments with a 
view to drawing an agendum for a 
full CAPA meeting. CAPA was 
established by the Inter-American 
Conference at Lima, Peru, in 1937. 
This is the second U. S. commis- 
sion, but only one member of it — 
Theodore P. Wright, director of the 


Aircraft Resources Control Office 
of the Aircraft Production Board, 
War Production Board, War De- 
partment — served on the first. 
Members serve two-year terms. 

The first U. S. commission had 
a number of meetings and worked 
out several ideas on problems in 
which CAPA is interested, such as 
international, public and private 
air law, coordination of technical 
facilities, and organization and 
marking of inter-American air 
routes, and the coordination of na- 
tional and international air 

► Members — In addition to Chair- 
man Ryan, the U. S. commission 
members include: Sen. Bennett 
Champ Clark (D., Mo.); Rep. Al- 


Plane Blackouts 

Air Transport Command, in 
terminating this month the 
cabin window blackout policy 
for commercial planes, effected 
a move long sought by the air- 

Started in April, 1942, as a 
security measure, the rule 
specified cities where plane 
cabin window curtains had to 
be drawn on landing and take- 
off. The policy was modified 
later and ATC’s latest ruling 
completely abolishes the black- 
out requirement within the 
continental limits of the Unit- 
ed States. 


fred L. Bulwinkle (D., N. C.); Wil- 
liam A. M. Burden, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Air; Col. 
Louis A. Johnson, former assistant 
Secretary of War; Wright; Stokeley 
W. Morgan, chief, Aviation Di- 
vision of the State Department; 
Stephen Latchford, State Depart- 
ment, expert on air law; Dr. Fran- 
cis W. Reichelderfer, chief of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau; and Arnold 
W. Knauth, Justice Department, 
expert on air and admiralty law. 
Their next meeting will be held on 
call by Ryan. 

Cary New Pogue Aid 

Chairman L. Welch Pogue of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board has se- 
lected Charles Cary, superinten- 
dent of operations and general 
manager of Alaska Airlines for the 
past year and a half, to replace J. 
Francis Reilly as his administra- 
tive assistant. 

Cary studied at Northeast Uni- 
versity, Boston, and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
He spent five years in the traffic 
and operations department of 
American Airlines’ New York- 
Boston operation, and is a Link 
trainer instructor. 

Reilly will take his oath as Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Utilities 
Commissioner sometime in July. 
He expects to leave Pogue’s office 
late this month. In the meantime, 
he is acquainting Cary with his 
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Four Applications 
Filed by Western 

Move indicates plans for expan- 
sion and integration of newly 
acquired Inland Air Lines. 

Four applications for new routes 
filed last week by Western Air 
Lines with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board indicate that carrier's plans 
for expansion and for integrating 
the newly acquired Inland opera- 
tion with its present routes. 

One of the routes sought would 
link Denver with Minneapolis via 
Fort Morgan and Sterling, Colo., 
North Platte and Norfolk, Neb., 
Sioux City, Iowa, and Mankato, 
Minn. Charts filed with this ap- 
plication indicate that it would be 
an extension of the Los Angeles- 
Denver route Western hopes for. 

► Huron-Chicago — Extension of the 
Inland system from Huron, S. D., 
easternmost point on Inland’s pres- 
ent route, to Chicago also is asked. 
Intermediate points on this route 
are Mitchell, S. D., Sioux City, Fort 
Dodge, Waterloo and Dubuque, 
Iowa, and Rockford, 111. 

A third application proposes a 
connection between Inland's routes 
AM 28 and AM 35 between Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., and Rapid City, S. D. 

Western also asked that the Den- 
ver-Cheyenne route, now tempor- 
arily certificated to Inland, be 
made permanent. 

Other applications include: 




AIDE TO CAA CHIEF: 

Al S. Koch, who interrupted an 
eleven-year career with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration to go 
on active duty with the Army Air 
Forces, has been placed on inactive 
status to become a consultant to 
CAA Administrator Charles J. 
Stanton. Stanton requested his re- 
turn because of Koch’s long ex- 
perience with the CAA. 


2d Colo Line Gets 
Intrastate Permit 

A second Colorado intrastate air 
carrier, Scenic Air Line, operated 
by Massey & Ransom Flying Serv- 
ice of Fort Collins and Denver, was 
to start scheduled service last 

First was Colorado Air Lines, 
certificated by the State Public 
Utilities Commission some time 
ago to operate between Denver and 
Durango over the San Juan moun- 
tains. The PUC set June 20 as 
the day by which Scenic must 
start its daily schedules between 
Denver and other cities east of the 
Rockies in the northern part of the 


DO YOUR 
POSTWAR 
PLANS CALL 
FOR PRECI- 
SION PARTS 



GUIDE-BOOK CAN HELP 
YOU . . . SEND FOR IT TODAY 


India Now and Post-war 

To manufacturers of aircraft, aero engines, aeronautical equipment, 
accessories including aviation, radio, aerodrome lighting and kindred 
lines The Asian Air Associates — a Company well-founded and finan- 
cially sound — are prepai'ed to consider the exclusive agency for or 
sub-licenses to manufacture — their manufactures in British India. The 
Asian Air Associates are planning a chain of maintenance stations 
at the major air ports in India which places them in an unique 
position to represent Air Lines and undertake the maintenance of 
aircraft. 

Bank and other references submitted. 

Communicate direct to: 

THE ASIAN AIR ASSOCIATES 

Wavell House, 15 Graham Road - Ballard Estate, Fort, Bombay 
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“Feeders” Must Pay 
Own Way- Burden 











Feeder Men to Open 
Washington Office 
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Commendable Speed 


I n setting of pre-hearing and hearing dates by 
its chief examiner, Edward Leasure, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board follows up its pledge to act on 
applications by U. S. operators for foreign routes. 
The dates were set only nine days after the board’s 
extraordinary press conference. The first pre- 
hearing conference, on North Atlantic routes, will 
open in less than five weeks, which will push air- 
line staffs to the limit since many present applica- 
tions will be revised and additional airlines may 
enter the fray. 

Meanwhile, reaction among all of the nation’s 
airline executives to the Board’s statement ap- 
peared favorable except for Pan American Air- 
ways, chief supporter of the single chosen instru- 
ment policy. 

Informed airline executives were encouraged 
also by a report that Russia will engage in post- 
war international flying through a series of re- 
gional companies, operated on an individual basis. 
One of the main arguments here for a chosen in- 
strument has been that it would be necessary to 
meet competition with other chosen instrument 
countries. Further, it was learned that demands 


for competition are increasing in Britain, and 
China is considering the operation of at least two 
airlines abroad. 

Response at the foreign embassies and legations 
in Washington was mixed. There was some sur- 
prise that the Americans had beaten the British 
to the punch. Previously it had been expected 
among some diplomatic groups that Britain would 
take the lead, with the U. S. following along in 
general agreement. Representatives of Latin- 
American countries were enthusiastic. European 
nations were more critical. Greece, which long 
has wanted an air route through Athens, has ap- 
proved. 

Foreign government representatives who sought 
a weak spot in the route plan suggested by the 
Board as desirable for U. S. air carriers found their 
search complicated since in addition to White 
House sanction, the route outline had the ap- 
proval of the Treasury Department as to customs, 
Justice as to immigration, the Army and Navy 
high commands, the State and Commerce Depart- 
ments, as well as the Aviation Subcommittee of 
the Senate Commerce Committee. 


Harding Appointment 


T he appointment of William Barclay Harding 
as director of the Aviation Division of the Sur- 
plus War Property Administration will be ap- 
proved by the aircraft industry and the airlines. 
His previous experience in investment banking, 
aviation financing, and in Americanizing Nazi- 
controlled airlines in South America, fit him for 
this vital government policy-making post. He 


knows Washington and worked closely and suc- 
cessfully for years with W. L. Clayton, present 
Surplus War Property Administrator, and with 
William A. M. Burden, now assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, both key officials in the important 
surplus property disposal program the adminis- 
tration of which will mean so much to aviation’s 


Dangerous Pilots 


T he Army Air Forces’ positive action taken to 
curb reckless flying on Federal airways is 
creditable, although long overdue. 

In the first action of the kind, the Third Air 
Force announced dismissal of six officers for dan- 
gerous flying. One was sentenced to six months 
at hard labor. In Washington the AAF announced 
that flyers returning from combat areas will un- 
dergo special indoctrination courses in civil air 
traffic regulations. 

Exuberant and cocky Army flyers have been re- 


sponsible for more consternation along the air- 
lines than the AAF would concede. Several ac- 
cidents to transports were well publicized. Other 
mishaps and narrow escapes were not. Airline per- 
sonnel had reached the inevitable conclusion that 
merely because a war was in progress careless 
military flyers were to be allowed to continue en- 
dangering the lives of airline passengers and 
crews. The AAF’s campaign, now that it has been 
started, should proceed vigorously and relent- 
lessly. 

Robert H. Wood 
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NE CAPACITOR INSTALLATION 



Power-factor correction pays 
. . . now and postwar 

PERMANENT AS WEIL AS TEMPORARY BENEFITS. 
Capacitors not only relieve war-crowded power 
lines of wattless current now, but offer per- 
manent savings in power costs. 

CONTROLLABLE TO MEET FLUCTUATING CON- 
DITIONS. Automatic control can be used to 
apply correction only when required. 
CAPACITORS EASILY RELOCATED. Whether in- 
stalled indoors or out, capacitors can be easily 
relocated when low power-factor conditions on 

Wcstinghousc application engineers will be 
glad to help you check on possible benefits 
from capacitors. Investigate today. Send for 
D. D. 49-210, “Automatic Switching of 
Capacitors”. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 



Automatic control corrects voltage swings as 
well as power-factor for Buffalo war plant 

A Buffalo war plant was faced with the problem of 
providing added system capacity with least possible 
modification of existing electrical equipment. It also 
had a problem of extremely poor voltage regulation 
due to a recent changeover from 25 to 60-cycle power 
using, in some cases, the same transformers. 

Capacitors solved both problems. A total capacity 
of 3400 kv-a was installed, effectually correcting both 
conditions. It was found that during periods of light 
loads, excessive voltage rises would occur on some of 
the feeders. Westinghouse application engineers solved 
this problem by providing voltage-controlled auto- 
matic switching of the capacitors. When voltage is 
low, the capacitors are connected; when voltage rises, 
their corrective effect is cut off. Voltage, as a result, 
is now held to a minimum variation, regardless of 
load conditions. j-eoss4 
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H ERE, a mechanic in a Republic Aviation Corporation plant makes an 
adjustment on the new General Electric high-altitude, high-tension 
magneto installed on a Thunderbolt (P-47). Two of these magnetos, together 
with an ignition-shielding assembly, make up this particular G-E system 
which represents a departure from previous conventional design. 

Built for reliable operation at altitudes up to eight miles above sea level — 
without supercharging — this system is virtually the “heart” of the P-47’s 
powerful 2000-hp Pratt and Whitney Aircraft engine. The many develop- 
mental facilities of the General Electric Company have made possible this and 
other G-E engineered systems, such as the automatic pilot and turret-control, 
and hundreds of devices ranging in size from the tiny G-E Switchette to 
the turbosupercharger. General Electric engineering service is available at 
all times to meet the needs of the aircraft industry. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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